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ASCENT OF MOUNT RAINIER. 


N the summer of 1857 I was station- 

ed at Fort Steilacoom, Washington 
Territory. This post was located near 
the village of Steilacoom, on the waters 
of Puget Sound. The post and the vil- 
lage took their names from a little stream 
near by, which is the outlet of a number 
of small lakes and ponds emptying into 
the sound. Quite a family of Indians 
made their permanent home in the vi- 
cinity of this creek in former years, and 
were known as “ Steilacoom Tillicum.” 
According to the Indian pronunciation 
of the name it should have been spelled 
“ Steelacoom,” dwelling long on the first 
syllable. 

I was at that time a first-lieutenant, 
young, and fond of visiting unexplored 
sections of the country, and possessed 
of a very prevailing passion for going to 
the tops of high places. My quarters 
fronted Mount Rainier, which is about 
sixty miles nearly east of Fort Steila- 
coom in an air line. On a clear day it 
does not look more than ten miles off, 
and looms up against the eastern sky 


white as the snow with which it is cov- 
ered, with a perfectly pyramidal outline, 
except at the top, which is slightly round- 
ed and broken. It is a grand and in- 
spiring view, and I had expressed so 
often my determination to make the as- 
cent, without doing it, that my fellow- 
officers finally became incredulous, and 
gave to all mprobable and doubtful 
events a date of occurrence, when I 
should ascend Mount Rainier. 

My resolution, however, took shape 
and form about the first of July. Near- 
ly all the officers had been very free to 
volunteer to go with me as long as they 
felt certain I was not going; but when I 
was ready to go, I should have been 
compelled to go alone but for the doc- 
tor, who was on a visit to the post from 
Fort Bellingham. 

I made preparations after the best au- 
thorities I could find, from reading ac- 
counts of the ascent of Mont Blanc and 
other snow mountains. We made for 
each member of the party an a/penstock 
of dry ash with an iron point. We sew- 
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ed upon our shoes an extra sole, through 
which were first driven four-penny nails 
with the points broken off and the heads 
inside. We took with us a rope about 
fifty feet long, a hatchet, a thermome- 
ter, plenty of hard biscuit, and dried 
beef such as the Indians prepare. 
Information relating to the’mountain 
was exceedingly meagre; no white man 
had ever been near it, and Indians were 
very superstitious and afraid of it. The 
southern slope seemed the least abrupt, 
and in that direction I proposed to reach 
the mountain; but whether to keep the 
high ground, or follow some stream to 
its source, was a question. Leshi, the 
chief of the Nesquallies, was at that time 
in the guard - house, awaiting his execu- 
tion, and as I had greatly interested 
myself to save him from his fate, he vol- 
unteered the information that the valley 
of the Nesqually River was the best ap- 
proach after getting above the falls. He 
had some hope that I would take him as 


a guide; but finding that out of the 
question, he suggested Wah-pow-e-ty, 
an old Indian of the Nesqually tribe, as 
knowing more about the Nesqually than 
any other of his people. 

Mount Rainier is situated on the west- 
ern side of the Cascade Range, near the 


forty-seventh parallel. The range to 
which it belongs averages about 7,000 
to 8,000 feet in height, and snow may 
be seen along its summit -level the year 
round, while Rainier with its immense 
covering of snow towers as high again 
above the range. In various travels and 
expeditions in the territory, I had view- 
ed the snow-peaks of this range from all 
points of the compass, and since that 
time having visited the mountain regions 
of Europe, and most of those of North 
America, I assert that Washington Ter- 
ritory contains mountain scenery in 
quantity and quality sufficient to make 
half a dozen Switzerlands, while there is 
on the continent none more grand and 
imposing than is presented in the Cas- 
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cade Range north of the Columbia River, 

About noon on the 8th of July we 
finally started. The party consisted of 
four soldiers —two of them equipped to 
ascend the mountain, and the other two 
to take care of our horses when we 
should be compelled to leave them. We 
started the soldiers on the direct route, 
with orders to stop at Mr. Wren’s, on 
the eastern limit of the Nesqually plains, 
ten or twelve miles distant, and wait for 
us, while the doctor and I went by the 
Nesqually Reservation in order to pick 
up old Wah-pow-e-ty, the Indian guide. 

We remained all night at Wren’s, and 
the next morning entered that immense 
belt of timber with which the western 
slope of the Cascade Range is covered 
throughout its entire length. I had be- 
come familiar with the Indian trail that 
we followed, the year previous, in our 
pursuit of Indians. The little patches 
of prairie are so rare that they constitute 
in that immense forest landmarks for 
the guidance of the traveler. Six miles 
from Wren’s we came to Pawhtummi, a 
little camas prairie about 500 yards long, 
and 1oo in breadth, a resort for the In- 
dians in the proper season to gather the 
camas-root. Six miles farther we came 
to a similar prairie, circular in form, not 
more than 400 yards in diameter, called 
Koaptil. Another six or seven miles 
took us to the Tanwut, a small stream 
with a patch of prairie bordering it, 
where the trail crossed. Ten or twelve 
miles more brought us to the Mishawl 
Prairie, where we camped for the night, 
this being the end of the journey for our 
horses, and the limit of our knowledge 
of the country. 

This prairie takes its name from the 
stream near by, and is situated between 
it and the Owhap on a high table-land 
or bluff, not more than one or two miles 
from where these enter the Nesqually. 
It is perhaps half a mile long, and 200 or 
300 yards wide at the widest point. The 
grass was abundant, and it was an ex- 
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cellent place to leave our horses. Fif- 
teen months before, I had visited this 
spot, and camped near by with a small 
detachment of troops, searching for In- 
dians who had hidden away in these for- 
ests, completely demoralized and nearly 
starving. A family of two or three men, 
and quite a number of women and chil- 
dren, had camped in the fork of the 
Mishawl and Nesqually, about two miles 
from this prairie, and were making fish- 
traps to catch salmon. When we fell in 
with them we learned that the Washing- 
ton Territory volunteers had been be- 
fore us, and with their immensely supe- 
rior force had killed the most of them 
without regard to age or sex. Our own 
little command in that expedition capt- 
ured about thirty of these poor, half- 
starved, ignorant creatures, and no act 
of barbarity was perpetrated by us to 
mar the memory of that success. 

We accordingly camped in the Mish- 
awl Prairie. When I was here befpre 
it was in March, and the rainy season 


was still prevailing; the topographi- 
cal engineer of the expedition and I 
slept under the same blankets on a wet 
drizzly night, and next morning treated 
each other to bitter reproaches for hav- 
ing each had more than his share of the 


covering. Now the weather was clear 
and beautiful, and the scene lovely in 
comparison. I can imagine nothing 
more gloomy and cheerless than a fir- 
forest in Washington Territory on a 
rainy winter day. The misty clouds 
hang down below the tops of the tallest 
trees, and although it does not rain, but 
drizzles, yet it is very wet and cold, and 
penetrates every thread of clothing to 
the skin. The summers of this region 
are in extraordinary contrast with the 
winters. Clear, beautiful, and dry, they 
begin in May and last till November; 
while in the winter, although in latitude 
47° and 48°, it rarely freezes or snows— 
often, however, raining two weeks with- 
out stopping, a permeating drizzle. 
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On this 9th of July, 1857, the weather 
was beautiful; it had not rained for 
weeks. The Mishawl—a raging mount- 
ain torrent, when last I saw it—was now 
a sluggish rivulet of clear mountain- 
spring water. We started early on our 
journey, having made our preparations 
the evening before. We calculated to 
be gone about six days. Each member 
of the party had to carry his own pro- 
visions and bedding; everything was 
therefore reduced to the minimum. Each 
took a blanket, twenty - four crackers of 
hard bread, and about two pounds of 
dried beef. We took Dogue (a German) 
and Carroll (an Irishman) with us ; they 
were both volunteers for the trip; one 
carried the hatchet and the other the 
rope. I carried a field-glass, thermom- 
eter, and a large-sized revolver. Wah- 
pow-e-ty carried his rifle, with which we 
hoped to procure some game. The sol- 
diers carried no arms. Bell and Done- 
heh were left behind to take care of the 
horses and extra provisions, until our 
return. 

We each had a haversack for our pro- 
visions, and a tin canteen for water. 
The doctor very unwisely filled his with 
whisky instead of water. Having sound- 
ed Wah-pow-e-ty as to the route, we 
learned he had once been on the upper 
Nesqually when a boy, with his father, 
and that his knowledge of the country 
was very limited. We ascertained, how- 
ever, that we could not follow the Nes- 
qually at first; that there was a fall in 
the river a short distance above the 
mouth of the Mishawl, and that the 
mountains came down so abrupt and 
precipitous that we could not follow the 
stream, and that the mountain must be 
crossed first and a descent made to the 
river above the fall. 

That mountain proved a severer task 
than we anticipated. There was no path 
and no open country—only a dense for- 
est, obstructed with undergrowth and 
fallen timber. The sun was very hot 
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when it could reach us through the foli- 
age; not a breath of air stirred, and 
after we crossed the Mishawl, not a drop 
of water was to be had until we got down 
te low ground again. We toiled from 
early morning until three o’clock in the 
afternoon before we reached the sum- 
mit. As the doctor had taken whisky 
instead of water in his canteen, he found 
it necessary to apoly to the other mem- 
bers of the party to quench his thirst, 
and our canteens were speedily empty. 
The doctor sought relief in whisky, but 
it only aggravated his thirst, and he 
poured out the contents of his canteen. 
The severe exertion required for the as- 
cent brought on painful cramps in his 
legs, and at one time, about the middle 
of the day, I concluded that we should 
be obliged to leave him to find his way 
back to camp, while we went on with- 
out him; but he made an agreement 
with Wah-pow-e-ty to carry his pack for 


him, in addition to his own, for ten dol- 
lars, and the doctor was thus enabled to 


goon. Here was an illustration of the 
advantage of training. The doctor was 
large, raw-boned, and at least six feet 
high, looking as if he could have crush- 
ed with a single blow the insignificant 
old Indian, who was not much over five 
feet, and did not weigh more than half 
as much as the doctor; but, inured to 
this kind of toil, he carried double the 
load that any of the party did, while the 
doctor, who was habituated to a seden- 
tary life, had all he could do, carrying 
no load whatever, to keep up with the 
Indian. 

Early in the afternoon we reached the 
summit of tLe first ascent, where we en- 
joyed, in addition to a good rest, a mag- 
nificent view of the Puget Sound Valley, 
with Mount Olympus and the Coast 
Range for a background. Here on this 
summit, too, munching our biscuit of 
hard bread and our dried beef, we en- 
joyed a refreshing breeze as we looked 
down on the beautiful plains of the Nes- 
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qually, with its numerous clear and beau- 
tiful little lakes. There was nothing 
definite except forest—of which there 
was a great excess—lakes, and plains of 
limited area, the sound, and a great 
background of mountains. No habita- 
tions, farms, or villages were to be seen; 
not a sign of civilization or human life. 

After a good rest we pushed on, tak- 
ing an easterly course, and keeping, or 
trying to keep, on the spur of the mount- 
ain; the forest was so thick, however, 
that this was next to an impossibility. 
We were not loth to go down into ra- 
vines in the hope of finding some water, 
for we needed it greatly. It was a long 
time, and we met with many disappoint- 
ments, before we could find enough to 
quench our thirst. Our progress was 
exceedingly slow on account of the un- 
dergrowth. At sundown we camped in 
the grand old forest, the location being 
chosen on account of some water in a 
partially dry ravine. The distance pass- 
ed over from Mishawl Prairie we esti- 
nated at about ten or eleven miles. On 
good roads thirty miles would have wea- 
ried us much less. 

We started early the next morning, 
and for a time tried to keep the high 
ground, but found it so difficult that we 
finally turned down to the right, and 
came upon the Nesqually River about 
the middle of the afternoon. There 
was no material difference in the under- 
growth, but there was an advantage 
gained in having plenty of water to 
quench our thirst. We made about ten 
miles this day, and camped about sun- 
down. There seemed nothing but for- 
est before us; dark, gloomy forest, re- 
markable for large trees, and its terrible 
solitude. But few living things were to 
be seen. The Nesqually is a very wide 
muddy torrent, fordable in places where 
the stream is much divided by islands. 

We already here began to suffer from 
the loss of appetite, which was to us 
such a difficulty throughout the entire 
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trip. Even the four crackers and two 
ounces of dried beef, which was our 
daily limit, we found ourselves unable 
to master, and yet so much was neces- 
sary to keep up our strength. I have 
never been able to settle in my mind 
whether this was due to the sameness 
of the food or the great fatigue we un- 
derwent. 

The third morning we made an early 
start, and followed up the stream in al- 
most a due east direction all day until 
about five o’clock, when the doctor 
broke down, having been unabie to eat 
anything during the day. With consid- 
erable cramming I managed to dispose 
of the most of my rations. We kept the 
north side of the river, and had no 
streams to cross; in fact, there did not 
appear to be any streams on either side 
putting into the river. The valley seem- 
ed several miles in width, densely tim- 
bered, and the undergrowth a complete 
thicket. Not more than ten miles were 


made by us. Just before we stopped for 
the night, we passed through a patch of 
dead timber of perhaps 100 acres, with 


an abundance of blackberries. Oppo- 
site our camp, on the south side of the 
river, there was the appearance of quite 
a tributary coming in from the south- 
east. 

We did not get started until about 
eleven o’clock on the fourth morning. 
After cutting up a deer which Wah-poo- 
e-ty brought in early in the morning, we 
dried quite a quantity of it by the fire. 
As we anticipated, it proved of much as- 
sistance, for we already saw that six 
days would be a very short time in which 
to make the trip. By night we reached 
a muddy tributary coming in from the 
north, and evidently having its source in 
the melting snows of Rainier. The sum- 
mit of the mountain was visible from our 
camp, and seemed close at hand; but 
night set in with promise of bad weath- 
er. The valley had become quite nar- 
row. Our camp was at the foot of a 
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mountain spur several thousand feet 
high, and the river close at hand. The 
gloomy forest, the wild mountain scen- 
ery, the roaring of the river, and the 
dark overhanging clouds, with the pe- 
culiar melancholy sighing which the 
wind makes through a fir forest, gave to 
our camp at this point an awful grand- 
eur. 

On the fifth morning the clouds were 
so threatening, and came down so law 
on the surrounding mountains, that we 
were at a loss what course to pursue— 
whether to follow up the main stream 
or the tributary at our camp, which evi- 
dently came from the nearest snow. 
We finally followed the main stream, 
which very soon turned in toward the 
mountain, the valley growing narrower, 
the torrent more and more rapid, and 
our progress slower and slower, espe- 
cially when we were compelled to take 
to the timber. We often crossed the 
torrent, of which the water was intense- 
ly cold, in order to avoid the obstruc- 
tions of the forest. Sometimes, howev- 
er, the stream was impassable, and then 
we often became so entangled in the 
thickets as almost to despair of farther 
advance. Early in the evening we reach- 
ed the foot of an immense glacier and 
camped. For several miles before camp- 
ing the bed of the stream was paved with 
white granite bowlders, and the mount- 
ain gorge became narrower and narrow- 
er. The walls were in many places per- 
pendicular precipices, thousands of feet 
high, their summits hid in the clouds. 
Vast piles of snow were to be seen along 
the stream —the remains of avalanches 
—for earth, trees, and rocks were inter- 
mingled with the snow. 

As it was near night we camped, 
thinking it best to begin the ascent in 
the early morning ; besides, the weather 
promised to become worse. The foliage 
of the pine-trees here was very dense, 
and on such a cloudy day it was dark as 
night in the forest. The limbs of the 
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trees drooped upon the ground, a dispo- 
sition evidently given to them by the 
snow, which must be late in disappear- 
ing in this region. 

We followed thus far the main branch 
of the Nesqually, and here it emerged 
from an icy cavern at the foot of an im- 
mense glacier. The ice itself was of a 
dark-blue tinge. The water was white, 
and whenever I waded the torrent my 
shoes filled with gravel and sand. The 
walls of this immense mountain gorge 
were white granite, and, just where the 
glacier terminated, the immense vein of 
granite that was visible on both sides 
seemed to form a narrow throat to the 
great ravine, which is much wider both 
above and below. The water seems to 
derive its color from the disintegration 
of this granite.* 

We made our camp under a pine of 
dense foliage, whose limbs at the outer 
end drooped near the ground. We 
’ made our cup of tea, and found the wa- 
ter boil at 202° Fahrenheit. Night set 
in with a drizzling rain, and a more sol- 
itary, gloomy picture than we presented 
at that camp it is impossible to conceive. 
Tired, hungry, dirty, clothes ail in rags 
—the effects of our struggles with the 
brush—we were not the least happy; 
the solitude was oppressive. The en- 
tire party, except myself, dropped down 
and did not move unless obliged to. I 
went up to the foot of the glacier, and 
explored a little before night set in. I 
also tried to make a sketch of the view 
looking up the glacier; but I have nev- 
er looked at it since without being forci- 
bly reminded what a failure it is as a 
sketch. 

On the morning of the sixth day we 
set out again up the glacier. A driz- 





*I have no doubt that the south branch of the Na- 
chess, which flows to the east into the Columbia, and 
that the Puyallup and White rivers, which flow west 
into Puget Sound, have similar sources in glaciers, 
from the fact that in July they are all of a similar 
character with the Nesqually, muddy, white torrents, 
at a time when little rain has fallen for months. 
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zling rain prevailed through the night, 
and continued this morning. We hada 
little trouble in getting upon the glacier, 
as it terminated everywhere in steep 
faces that were very difficult to climb. 
Once up, we did not meet with any ob- 
structions or interruptions for several 
hours, although the slippery surface of 
the glacier, which formed inclined planes 
of about twenty degrees, made it very 
fatiguing with our packs. About noon 
the weather thickened; snow, sleet, and 
rain prevailed, and strong winds, blow- 
ing hither and thither, almost blinded 
us. The surface of the glacier, becom- 
ing steeper, began to be intersected by 
immense crevasses crossing our path, 
often compelling us to travel several 
hundred yards to gain a few feet. We 
finally resolved to find a camp. But 
getting off the glacier was no easy task. 
We found that the face of the lateral 
moraine was almost perpendicular, and 
composed of loose stones, sand, and 
gravel, furnishing a very uncertain foot- 
hold, besides being about fifty feet high. 
Wah-pow-e-ty and I finally succeeded 
in getting up, and with the aid of the 
rope we assisted our companions to do 
the same. When we reached the top 
we were a little surprised to find that we 
had to go down- hill again to reach the 
mountain side. Here a few stunted 
pines furnished us fuel and shelter, and 
we rested for the remainder of the day. 
I explored a little in the evening by as- 
cending the ridge from the glacier, and 
discovered that it would be much the 
best route to pursue in ascending to the 
summit. 

When night set in, the solitude of our 
camp was very oppressive. We were 
near the limit of perpetual snow. The 
water for our tea we obtained from the 
melting of the ice near by. The at- 
mosphere was very different from what 
it was below, and singularly clear when 
not obstructed by fog, rain, or snow. 
There were no familiar objects to ena- 
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ble one to estimate distance. When I 
caught a glimpse of the top of Rainier 
through the clouds, I felt certain that 
we could reach it in three hours. The 
only living things to be seen were some 
animals, with regard to which we still 
labor under an error. These little creat- 
ures would make their appearance on 
the side of the mountain in sight of 
our camp, and feed upon herbage that 
grew on the soil where the snow left 
it bare. The moment anyone stirred 
from camp, a sound between a whistle 
and scream would break unexpectedly 
and from some unknown quarter, and 
immediately all the animals that were in 
sight would vanish in the earth. Up- 
on visiting the spot where they disap- 
peared, we would find a burrow which 
was evidently the creatures’ home. Ev- 
erywhere round the entrance we found 
great numbers of tracks, such as a lamb 
or kid would make. The animals that 


we saw were about the size of kids, and 
grazed and moved about so much like 


them, that, taken in connection with the 
tracks we saw, we jumped at once to 
the conclusion that they were mountain 
sheep, of which we all had heard a great 
deal, but none of our party had ever 
seen any. My report of these animals, 
which was published in the Washing- 
ton Republican on our return, was se- 
verely ridiculed by some of the natural- 
ists who were hunting for undescribed 
insects and animals in that country at 
the time. We are still at a loss to un- 
derstand the habits of the creatures, and 
to reconcile the split hoofs which the 
tracks indicated with their burrow in the 
earth, 

On the following morning—the sev- 
enth day from our camp on the Mishawl 
—the sky showed signs of clear weather, 
and we began the ascent of the main 
peak. Until about noon we were en- 
veloped in clouds, and only occasionally 
did we get a glimpse of the peak. Soon 
after midday we reached suddenly a cold- 
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er atmosphere, and found ourselves all 
at once above the clouds, which were 
spread out smooth and even as a sea, 
above which appeared the snowy peaks 
of St. Helens, Mount Adams, and Mount 
Hood, looking like pyramidal icebergs 
above an ocean. At first we could not 
see down through the clouds into the 
valleys. Above, the atmosphere was sin- 
gularly clear, and the reflection of the 
sun upon the snow very powerful. The 
summit of Rainier seemed very close at 
hand. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon 
the clouds rolled away like a scroll; in 
a very short time they had disappeared, 
and the Cascade Range lay before us in 
all its greatness. The view was too 
grand and extensive to be taken in at 
once, or in the short time we had to ob- 
serve. The entire scene, with few ex- 
ceptions, was covered with forests, with 
here and there barren rocky peaks that 
rose up out of the ridges; now and then 
a mountain lake, much more blue than 
the sky, and the Nesqually, winding like 
a thread of silver through the dark for- 
ests. From the foot of the glacier for 
several miles the bed of the river was 
very white, from the granite bowlders 
that covered the bed of the stream. 
The water, too, was of a decidedly 
chalkier color near its source. 

We had no time, however, to study 
the beauties that lay before us. We 
had already discovered that there was 
no telling from appearances how far we 
had to go. The travel was very diffi- 
cult; the surface of the snow was po- 
rous in some places, and at each step 
we sunk to our knees. Carroll and the 
Indian gave out early in the afternoon, 
and returned to camp. The doctor be- 
gan to lag behind. Dogue stuck close 
to me. Between four and five o’clock 
we reached a very difficult point. It 
proved to be the crest of the mountain, 
where the comparatively smooth surface 
was much broken up, and inaccessible 
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pinnacles of ice and deep crevasses in- 
terrupted our progress. It was not on- 
ly difficult to go ahead, but exceedingly 
dangerous ; a false step, or the loss of a 
foot-hold, would have been certain de- 
struction. Dogue was evidently alarm- 
ed, for every time that I was unable to 
proceed, and turned back to find anoth- 
er passage, he would say, “/ guess, 
Lieutenant, we petter go pack.” 

Finally we reached what may be call- 
ed the top, for although there were points 
higher yet, the mountain spread out com- 
paratively flat, and it was much easier to 
get along. The soldier threw himself 
down exhausted, and said he could go 
no farther. The doctor was not in 
sight. I went on to explore by myself, 
but I returned in a quarter of an hour 
without my hat, fully satisfied that noth- 
ing more could be done. It was after 
six o’clock, the air was very cold, and 
the wind blew fiercely, so that in a sec- 
ond my hat which it carried away was 
far beyond recovery. The ice was form- 
ing in my canteen, and to stay on the 
mountain at such a temperature was to 
freeze to death, for we brought no blank- 
ets with us, and we could not delay, as 
it would be impossible to return along 
the crest of the mountain after dark. 
When I returned to where I had left the 
soldier, I found the doctor there also, 
and after a short consultation we decid- 
ed to return. 

Returning was far easier and more 
rapid than going. The snow was much 
harder and firmer, and we passed over 
in three hours, coming down, what re- 
quired ten in going up. We were great- 
ly fatigued by the day’s toil, and the de- 
scent was not accomplished without an 
occasional rest of our weary limbs. In 
one place the snow was crusted over, 
and for a short distance the mountain 
was very steep, and required the skillful 
use of the stick to prevent our going 
much faster than we desired. The sol- 
dier lost his footing, and rolled helpless- 
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ly to the foot of the declivity, thirty or 
forty yards distant, and his face bore the 
traceg of the scratching for many a day 
after, as if he had been through a bram- 
ble-bush. 

We found the Indian and Carroll in 
the camp. The latter had a long story 
to tell of his wanderings to find camp, 
and both stated that the fatigue was too 
much for them. There was no com- 
plaint on the part of any of us about the 
rarity of the atmosphere. The doctor 
attributed to this cause the fact that he 
could not go but a few yards ata time, 
near the summit, without resting; but I 
am inclined to think this was due to our 
exhaustion. My breathing did not seem 
to be the least affected. 

We were much disappointed not to 
have had more time to explore the sum- 
mit of the mountain. We had, however, 
demonstrated the feasibility of making 
the ascent. Had we started at dawn of 
day we should have had plenty of time 
for the journey. From what I saw I 
should say the mountain top was a ridge 
perhaps two miles in length and near- 
ly half a mile in width, with an angle 
about half-way, and depressions between 
the angle and each end of the ridge 
which give to the summit the appear- 
ance of three small peaks as seen from 
the east or west. When viewed from 
north or south, a rounded summit is all 
that can be seen; while viewed from po- 
sitions between the cardinal points of 
the compass, the mountain generally 
has the appearance of two peaks. 

The night was very cold and clear 
after our return. We had some idea of 
making another ascent; but an investi- 
gation into the state of our provisions, 
together with the condition of the party 
generally, determined us to begin our 
return on the morning of the eighth day. 
The two soldiers had eaten all their 
bread but one cracker each. The doc- 
tor and I had enough left, so that by 
a redistribution we had four crackers 
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each, with which to return over a space 
that had required seven days of travel 
coming. We, of course, expected to be 
a shorter time getting back; but let it 
be ever so short, our prospect for some- 
thing to eat was proportionately much 
more limited. We had more meat than 
bread, thanks to the deer the Indian had 
killed, and we depended greatly on his 
killing more game for us going back: 
but this dependence, too, was cut off; 
the Indian was snow-blind, and needed 
our help to guide him. His groans dis- 
turbed us during the night, and what 
was our astonishment in the morning to 
find his eyelids closed with inflamma- 
tion, and so swollen that he looked as if 
he had been in a free fight and got the 
worst of it. He could not have told a 
deer from a stump the length of his little 
old rifle. 

Our camp was about 1,000 or 1,500 feet 
below the last visible shrub; water boil- 
ed at 199°, and, according to an approx- 
imate scale we had with us, this indi- 
cated an elevation of 7,000 feet. We 
estimated the hjghest peak to be over 
12,000 feet high. I greatly regretted 
not being able to get the boiling- point 
on the top, but it was impossible to have 
had a fire in such a wind as prevailed 
round the summit. 

As we returned we had more leisure 
to examine and clearer weather to see 
the glacier than we had coming up. 
There was no medial moraine; but an 
icy ridge parallel to the lateral moraines, 
and about midway between them, ex- 
tending as far as we ascended the gla- 
cier. The lateral moraines were not 
continuous, but were interrupted by the 
walls of the spurs where they projected 
into the glacier; between these points 
the lateral moraines existed. The gla- 
cier sloped away from the ridge to the 
moraines, more or less sharply, and jit 
was no easy matter to get off the ice, ow- 
ing to the steepness of the moraine. The 
ice melted by reflection from the face of 
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the moraine, and formed a difficult cre- 
vasse between it and the glacier. Bowl- 
ders of every shape and size were scat- 
tered over the face of the glacier. Large 
ones were propped up on pinnacles of 
ice; these were evidently too thick for 
the sun to heat through. The small 
bowlders were sunk more or less deep- 
ly, and surrounded by water in the hot 
sun; but they evidently froze fast again 
at night. 

The noise produced by the glacier 
was startling and strange. One might 
suppose the mountain was breaking 
loose, particularly at night. Although, so 
far as stillness was concerned, there was 
no difference between day and night, at 
night the noise seemed more terrible. 
It was a fearful crashing and grinding 
that was going on, where the granite 
was powdered that whitened the river 
below, and where the bowlders were 
polished and partially rounded. 

The great stillness and solitude were 
also very oppressive; no familiar sounds; 
nothing except the whistle of the ani- 
mal before mentioned and the noise of the 
glacier’s motion was to be heard, and if 
these had not occurred at intervals the 
solitude would have been still more op- 
pressive. We were glad to get down 
again to the Nesqually, where we could 
hear its roar and see its rushing waters. 
The other members of the party were so 
tired and worn, however, that they seem- 
ed to observe but little, and as we were 
now on our homeward way, their thoughts 
were set only on our camp on the Mish- 
awl, with its provisions and promise of 
rest. 

The first day we passed two of the 
camps we had made coming up, and 
reached a point where we remembered 
to have seen a great quantity of black- 
berries. It was quite dark by the time 
we reached the little spot of dead tim- 
ber—which seems to be the favorite 
haunt of the creeping bramble in this 
country—and to gather our supper of 
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berries we built a fire at the foot of a 
large dead tree. Speedily the flames 
were climbing to the top of the withered 
branches, and casting a cheerful light 
for a hundred yards round. But what 
we found very convenient for gathering 
berries proved to be a great annoyance 
when we wanted to sleep. During the 
night we were constantly moving our 
place of rest, at first on account of the 
falling embers, and finally for fear of the 
tree itself. 

Blackberries are refreshing so far as 
the palate is concerned; but they are 
not verynourishing. We took our break- 
fast on them, and continued down the 
Nesqually from six in the morning until 
six in the evening, traveling slowly be- 
cause of the difficult undergrowth and 
our worn-out and exhausted condition. 
We passed another of our camps, and 
finaliy stopped at what evidently had 
been an Indian camp. The cedar bark, 
always to be found in such places, we 
anticipated would make a shelter for us 
in case of rain, which the clouds prom- 
ised us. 

No rain fell, however, and we resum- 
ed our march, continuing down the river 
five or six miles farther than where we 
first struck it, to a point where the hills 
came close up and overhung the water. 
There we camped, expecting that an 
easy march on the morrow would enable 
us to reach our camp on the Mishawl. 
We ate our last morsel, and the next 
morning I was awakened by the con- 
versation of the two soldiers. They 
were evidently discussing the subject of 
hunger, for the Irishman said: “I’ve 
often seen the squaws coming about the 
cook-house picking the pitaties out of 
the slop-barrel, an’ I thought it was aw- 
ful; but I giss I’d do it mesilf this morn- 
in’.” 

The morning of the eleventh day we 
left the Nesqually to cross over to the 
Mishawl, and traveled on the mount- 
ain all day, until we reached the stream 
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at night completely exhausted. We 
should have stopped sooner than we 
did, but we were almost perishing with 
thirst, not having had any water since 
we left the Nesqually in the morning. 
What we took along in our canteens was 
exhausted in the early part of the day. 
We were not more than two miles from 
the camp in the prairie, and notwith- 
standing that we had had nothing to eat 
all day, except a few berries we had 
picked by the way, we were so exhaust- 
ed that we lay down to sleep as soon as 
we had quenched our thirst. 

We started up-stream the next morn- 
ing, thinking we had reached the Mishawl 
below our camp; but soon discovering 
our mistake, we turned down. At this 
point the Irishman’s heart sunk within 
him, he was so exhausted. Thinking 
we were lost, he wanted to lie down in 
the stream and “drownd” himself. He 
was assured that we should soon be in 
camp, and we arrived there very soon 
after, before the men left in charge of 
the horses were up. 

Our first thought wasf something to 
eat. I cautioned all about eating much 
at first; but from subsequent results am 
inclined to think my advice was not 
heeded. I contented myself with a half 
cracker, a little butter, and weak coi- 
fee; and an hour after, when I began 
to feel the beneficial effects of what I 
had eaten, I took a little more sub- 
stantial meal, but refrained from eating 
heartily. 

After a short rest we caught our 
horses, and the doctor and I rode into 
Steilacoom, where we arrived after a 
hard ride late in the afternoon. As we 
approached the post, we met on the road 
a number of the inhabitants with whom 
we were well acquainted, and who did 
not recognize us. Nor were we surpris- 
ed when we got a glimpse of our faces 
in a glass. Haggard and sunburnt, 
nearly every familiar feature had disap- 
peared. Since the loss of my hat, my 
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head-dress was the sleeve of a red flan- 
nel shirt, tied into a knot at the elbow, 
with the point at the arm-pit for a visor. 
Our clothes were in rags; one of the 
doctor’s pantaloon-legs had entirely dis- 
appeared, and he had improvised a sub- 
stitute out of a coffee-sack. In our gen- 
erally dilapidated condition none of our 
acquaintances recognized us until we 
got to the post. We passed for Indians 
until we arrived there, where we were 
received by the officers with a shout at 
our ludicrous appearance. They were 
all sitting under the oak-trees in front of 
quarters, discussing what had probably 
become of us, and proposing means for 
our rescue, when we came up. 

I felt the effects of the trip for many 
days, and did not recover my natural 
condition for some weeks. The doctor 
and I went to the village next morning, 
where the people were startled at our 
emaciated appearance. We found that 
the doctor had lost twenty-one pounds 
in weight in fourteen days, and I had 
lost fourteen pounds in the same time. 
The doctor, while we were in the village, 
was taken with violent pains in his stom- 
ach, and returned to his post quite sick. 
He did not recover his health again for 
three months. 

The two soldiers went into the hospi- 
tal immediately on their return, and I 
learned that for the remainder of their 
service they were in the hospital nearly 
all the time. Four or five years after, 
Carroll applied to me for a certificate on 
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which to file an application for a pen- 
sion, stating that he had not been well 
since his trip to the mountain. The In- 
dian had an attack of gastritis, and bare- 
ly escaped with his life after a protract- 
ed sickness. I attribute my own escape 
from a lingering illness to the precau- 
tions I took in eating when satisfying 
the first cravings of hunger, on our re- 
turn to camp. 

We are not likely to have any com- 
petitors in this attempt to explore the 
summit of Mount Rainier. Packwood 
and McAllister, two citizens of Pierce 
County, Washington Territory, explored 
up the Nesqually, and crossed over to 
the head of the Cowlitz River, and thence 
by what was called Cowlitz Pass (since 
called Packwood Pass), to the east side 
of the mountains, searching for a trail to 
the mining regions of the upper Colum- 
bia. More recently, surveyors in the 
employ of the Pacific Railroad Compa- 
ny have been surveying through the 
same route for a railway passage. 

When the locomotive is heard in that 
region some day, when American en- 
terprise has established an ice-cream 
saloon at the foot of the glacier, and 
sherry-cobblers may be had at twenty- 
five cents half-way up to the top of the 
mountain, attempts to ascend that mag- 
nificent snow-peak will be quite fre- 
quent. But many a long year will pass 
away before roads are sufficiently good 
to induce anyone to do what we did in 
the summer of 1857. 











N 1665, far away, across the Atlantic 

and Indian oceans, in the tropical 
island of Java, the city of Batavia was 
daily growing in importance. Adhering 
to their habits in the old country, the 
Dutch built on the lowest land, and by 
means of canals, dug with great labor, 
merchandise was carried to and from its 
destination. Batavia was already a cen- 
tral point of commerce with Hindostan 
and China. Thence vessels sailed, la- 
den with spices, and tea, and all the rich 
products of the tropics, enriching the 
small but energetic republic of the Neth- 
erlands. 

To-day the islands of Java, Sumatra, 
Celebes, and part of Borneo, with a pop- 
ulation of nearly 30,000,000, are under 
Dutch dominion ; but in 1665 part of the 
island of Java was yet in possession of 
native chiefs, under the titles of “sul- 
tans” and “rajahs,” professing the Ma- 
hometan creed, and anxious to maintain 
themselves against the increasing do- 
minion of Europeans. Among them the 
Sultan of Padang waged a fierce and 
treacherous war upon the Hollanders. 
His bands of horsemen were the terror 
of the planters, and even the natives 
looked with dismay as they thundered 
past, maddened with opium, and ready 
to throw away their lives to gain the 
sensual paradise of Mahomet. But the 
Netherlanders with their guns and blun- 
derbusses made sad havoc among the 
maddened columns, and Sultan Musha 
was soon forced to retreat. His strong- 
hold, the 4raa/ of Borang, was nearly 
surrounded by European soldiers, who, 
overcome by tropical heat and the fa- 
tigue of continual warfare, while guard- 
ing their posts felt that a desperate sor- 
tie would be hard to withstand. 
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“T tell you, General,” said Harings- 
ma, the army chaplain, the second even- 
ing after their encampment, “the tnen 
can not bear this long. I have been 
around, and tried my besi to give them 
words of encouragement; but they are 
down-hearted. Half our best men, they 
Say, are gone, and many of the rest are 
fever-stricken. Numbers of the soldiers 
are lying down, and would not care if 
the infidels made an end of them this 
very night.” 

“ Rather hard,” answered the general, 
“after such brave fighting, to come to 
such a pass! If we break up and re- 
treat, we shall never reach home; for I 
am sure the Sultan of Soerang is on the 
lookout, and will join Musha as soon as 
he has a chance.” 

“Methinks we might propose such 
terms as would lead to peace,” said 
Haringsma, “and if thou wilt, I shall 
be the bearer.” 

“That is it! You are acquainted 
with their language, and have a ready 
tongue, as our soldiers can testify. I'll 
call my officers in council.” 

“ Meantime,” said Haringsma, rising 
from his seat, “I shall make a round in 
the camp. There are some who will not 
see the rising of the sun. In an hour I 
will be here.” 

Alas! it was not to be so. The kind 
and stout-hearted pastor went upon his 
errand of mercy. Many were encour- 
aged by his cheering words ; many went 
in peaceful slumber to their last rest ; 
many said “ ot morgen, Dominie!” 
who never saw the morrow. Absorbed 
in what to him was his life- work, the 
chaplain not only forgot his appoint- 
ment, but, moving through the tangled 
brush in which the troops were camp- 
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ing, he lost his way. Going cn and on, 
he was caught by some Javanese who 
were prowling like tigers around the 
camp. Had he been a soldier, a stab 
would soon have finished him; but well 
they knew the priest of the Nazarene, 
and as a prize of value they brought him 
to the éraal. 

In vain he asked to see the Sultan. 
“Not before the sun has risen, thou in- 
fidel! Dost think we will disturb his 
rest for thee?” So he passed the night 
in anxious prayer, until the morning sun 
arose and cast its gleams of light over 
the dark and gloomy 4raa/ with its mud 
walls and narrow gates, then over the 
surrounding brush, where could be seen 
here and there the tents of Velden’s 
much-reduced army. 

All at once there was a roar of drums 
and horns in the camp. From the pris- 
on-cell where Haringsma was kept he 
could see the tri- colored flags moving, 
and squadrons forming, while a wild 
“Hurrah!” echoed in strong contrast 
with the quietness at the fraa/. Yes, 
they had missed their chaplain—they 
knew he was in the hands of the hea- 
then. Fever and ague were disregard- 
ed: they would save him if alive, or 
avenge him if dead. 


Two rough-looking Malays took hold 
of Haringsma, and dragged him into the 
presence of Sultan Musha, who, with a 
treacherous light burning in his sleepy 
eyes, said to the prisoner: 

“ Kneel down, thou infidel!” 

Haringsma stood with arms crossed 
over his breast. “I kneel before none 
but Allah.” 

“Thou art right for once, O unbeliev- 
er,” said Musha, almost subdued by the 
coolness of the man. “ But canst thou 
tell what this stir in thy camp means? 
Our walls are strong, and we know the 
fever is with thy brethren.” 

“Send a flag of truce, mighty Sultan,” 
said Haringsma, “and let us talk mat- 
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ters over. My people do not wish thy 
ruin; they know thou art powerful, and 
hast many allies. Send a flag of truce, 
and I will carry thy conditions. There 
has been bloodshed enough, mighty Sul- 
tan; let us have peace.” 

“The Nazarene speaks well,” said 
Musha, turning to Abdallah, his prime- 
minister. ‘Send a flag of truce to ar- 
range for an armistice of twenty-four 
hours. The Nazarene shall follow with 
our conditions.” 

It was done, and the roar in the Dutch 
camp subsided. 

Turning to his prisoner, Musha said: 

“Nazarene, art thou acquainted with 
the cause of my war with thy people?” 

“T am.” 

“They want me to recognize them as 
the lords and masters of my land, to 
pay a certain amount of money, to ab- 
stain from trading in slaves, and to ad- 
mit their z#zaums to speak against the 
prophet. Nazarene, we can not submit 
to these requirements. We were mas- 
ters here long before thy people made 
their appearance. Exchange of prison- 
ers, and peace so long as we are left 
alone—that is our last word. If the 
Nazarenes will-make peace on that ba- 
sis, they can return undisturbed whence 
they came.” 

Haringsma stood amazed. He knew 
the losses which the Malays had suf- 
fered; he knew that they were brought 
to bay; but he knew as well that Velden 
had lost almost half his men, and that 
the Rajah of Soerang was near at hand 
to aid his countrymen in the impending 
desperate struggle. 

“Is that thy last word?” he said. 

“ Nazarene, my last!” and the Sultan’s 
eyes glistened with fierce anger. ‘Go, 
and carry my message. If thy chief 
agrees, thou art free to remain; if not, 
thou art my prisoner, and must return.” 

“ Return?” asked Haringsma. 

“Wilt remain here? Thoucanst. Be- 
fore the sun is high the Sultan of Soe- 
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rang will be here, and then woe to the 
Nazarenes! Not one of them shall re- 
turn to tell of it!” 

For a moment Haringsma was unde- 
cided. He knew the Soerang hordes 
were on the march; he knew the disa- 
bled condition of Velden’s soldiers; he 
knew there would be a bloody fight with 
doubtful issue. 

“TI will go,” he said, “and give thy 
conditions.” 

“ And return, if they are not accept- 
ed?” asked Musha. 

* And return.” 

“Thou swearest ?” 

“I never swear—my word is yes or 
no.” 

“ Indeed, thy word is as good as swear- 
ing by thy liar of a Nazarene. Upon thy 
word thou goest, upon thy word thou 
returnest —if thou canst not persuade 
the misbelievers.” 

“Spare thy*insults to a prisoner, O 
Musha! Thy Allah is our God; Him 
we adore as thou, only we come nearer 
to Him through Christ than thou through 
Mahomet.” 

The Malay’s passion rose, but for a 
moment; to compare his prophet with 
the Nazarene seemed blasphemy. After 
a few minutes’ silence, he seemed to 
master his anger, and said, in a voice 
threatening by its very slowness: 

“Go, and keep thy word.” 


When Haringsma arrived at the gen- 
eral’s tent, he was received with joy. 
The blast of horns and sound of drums 
early that morning had indeed been a 
beginning of wild and relentless attack 
on the 4raa/, and the tired soldiers were 
roused to fury by the capture of their 
beloved chaplain; but General Velden 
had not allowed this outburst of rage, if 
a timely aid of fresh troops had not ar- 
rived the preceding night. Colonel Wen- 
del left Batavia with a regiment of mus- 
keteers and two companies of cavalry. 
He yielded to the entreaties of Martha, 
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the wife of Haringsma, and allowed her, 
though reluctantly, to accompany him 
with her baby boy. A stranger in a 
strange country, she thought herself 
safest near her brave husband, and sub- 
mitted cheerfully to the dangers and 
toils of a marching column. 

For many days the colonel had fol- 
lowed the track of the contending ar- 
mies, until he reached camp not long 
after the disappearance of Haringsma 
became known. His arrival had given 
new energy to the already excited spirit 
of the soldiery. An attack had been 
immediately resolved upon, when the 
flag of truce interfered for twenty - four 
hours. 

Haringsma stated his message, to- 
gether with the particulars just narrated. 
He refused to enter the general’s tent, 
and reluctantly shook hands with the 
Officers, who besieged him with ques- 
tions and congratulations. 

‘TI am a prisoner,” said he, “at the 
mercy ef a merciless foe. If his condi- 
tions are accepted, I shall again be free. 
If not, I remain a prisoner, and must 
return to redeem my plighted word.” 

The general gave orders to have a 
council of war assembled; he thought 
perhaps some concessions might be 
made, which, besides saving Haringsma, 
would prevent a deadly fight and bloody 
struggle. 

The council was ready, and Harings- 
ma introduced to state again the condi- 
tions of Musha. 

“Tmpossible!” was the unanimous 
cry. “It would be treason to our gov- 
ernment.” 

Haringsma asked, though reluctantly, 
“if they were aware that the Rajah of 
Soerang would be there with numerous 
troops ?” 

“So much the better!” exclaimed 
Colonel Wendel. “We can make an 
end of the two— my two thousand men 
are worth twenty thousand of theirs.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Haringsma, with 
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an unmoved voice, “is that your definite 
answer?” 

“It is,” answered General Velden; 
“and I’ll send a herald to tell those in- 
fidels that to-morrow morning they may 
be ready.” 

“No need of that,” was the slow, firm 
reply. “I am the messenger, and bound 
by word of honor to bring the answer 
myself.” 

Silence came over all again, and Ha- 
ringsma was leaving the tent, when Gen- 
eral Velden exclaimed : 

“But, chaplain, think—your wife and 
child! They are in the camp. They 
came last night. Your poor wife!” 

Haringsma paled. 

“My wife? Don’t let her know. It 
is hard, a little. But even she would 
say: ‘Be a man, and keep thy word.’ 
Farewell, gentlemen and friends, tot we- 
derzien!” 

And the hero left the amazed council. 
With steady foot he walked, under es- 
cort of flag and soldiers, until the gates 
of the £raa/ were opened, and shut after 
him. 

When in the afternoon the far-off bu- 
gle-sounds and drums of the approach- 
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ing troops of Soerang were heard, it was 
difficult to restrain the Dutch soldiers 
from assaulting the £vaa/. But General 
Velden kept his word of truce, and em- 
ployed the remaining time in organizing 
such an attack as should crush the ene- 
my, now exulting in double strength. 

With the rising sun the three columns 
of attack began tomarch. Many a fever- 
struck soldier gathered strength enough 
to join his company. If they could not 
save Haringsma, they would avenge 
him. A stubborn spirit to conquer or 
to die pervaded all ranks. 

' The struggle was long and bloody. 
The Malays knew their superiority in 
numbers. With frantic rage they fought, 
regardless of life or limb. But strategy, 
coolness, and endurance were too strong 
for them. The 4raa/ was entered, Mu- 
sha escaped with a few trusty followers, 
the Rajah of Soerang was forced to sur- 
render, and, for the time, there was an 
end of bloodshed. 

Ransacking the 4raa/, the soldiers 
found the mutilated corpse of Harings- 
ma; and as his wife kissed the dead 
face, she said he kept his word for God 
and the fatherland. 
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i casa and I are a pair of old- 


maid sisters. She is not aware 
of the fact that I belong to the same cat- 
egory as herself, but I do, and I know 
it. She is fifty years old, and I was for- 
ty last Christmas, but she has always 
seemed ever and ever so much older 
and wiser than I. When I was ten 
years old and she twenty, of course I 
looked up to her in everything. She 
seemed to me an embodiment of all 
things good—the decalogue and the 
golden rule, the Lord’s prayer, the apos- 
tles’ creed, and “ Now I jay me,” for in- 
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stance. I have not lost faith in her yet. 
But we are not own sisters, in the com- 
mon way of speaking: her mother died 
when she was a little child, and so did 
mine. This is one reason why I always 
reverenced and loved her; she was my 
mother as well as my sister. And she 
has always called me “Little one,” and 
“Sisterkin,” and “Ruthie,” and to this 
day considers me a mere child—bless 
her dear old heart! 

Now, I am not going to tell how Ra- 
chel came to be an old maid, nor how I 
came to be one. My story has to do 
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with quite other histories. I am only 
going to tell enough of one’s to make 
the other’s plain. So I will further state 
that sister Rachel and I were the only 
children of a dear old white -haired fa- 
ther, who had been the honored pastor 
of a little country church in a quiet old 
New England town for over fifty years, 
when he was laid down to rest by the 
side of our two mothers. So Rachel 
and I were left alone in the old parson- 
age when she was thirty and I twenty 
years of age. It was so desolate there 
without our dear father that I think if 
we sisters had not been all the world te 
each other we could neither of us have 
staid there a single day or night. But 
as it was, we had few relatives or friends 
—none with whom we wished to live. 
The parsonage was ours, and our father 
had laid by enough from his small year- 
ly salary to help out with a little proper- 
ty once my mother’s, and thus give us 
an income sufficient for our needs. 
Once Rachel tried to say something to 
me about its not being right for her to 
take an equal share in this property, but 
I spoke up sharp and quick, and settled 
the thing forever. 

We had an old serving- woman, who 
was about as much.of a care as a help; 
but Rachel and I were both quite well 
and strong, and used to taking care of 
the house for our dear father, as well as 
to helping him in his parish work. Aft- 
er he was gone, we kept up our old ways 
of living and doing. We just took the 
dear little study for our sitting-room, 
making as slight alteration as possible. 
Rachel thought the house would seem 
more cheerful so, and she was, as usual, 
quite right. ; 

Our dear father had a special care for 
the poor of his flock, and always loved 
to have either Rachel or me go with him 
in his visits to the poorest homes, and 
even to the alms-house. “It makes the 
poor souls feel that we do not hold our- 
selves in any way aloof from them if one 
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or both of my dear girls are with me,” 
he used to say. So, one day, after he 
had taken many a 
—— “‘ poor one’s blessing 
With him, beneath the low green tent 
Whose curtain never outward moves,” 

I went “over the hill to the poor-house,”’ 
to spend a leisure hour in reading the 
Bible to old Granny Hix, who sat blind 
and helpless in her little room. As I 
stepped into the open door of the house 
(it was June, and lovely weather), I saw 
that there was an unusual stir and com- 
motion, the occasion of which I soon 
discovered was the recent arrival of two 
little twin babies. One of our select- 
men had just brought them in, snugly 
tucked up in shawls and pillows, and 
lying sound asleep in an old clothes- 
basket. It seemed they were the dying 
gift to the world of poor Hitty Eastman, 
old Granny Hix’s last and youngest child. 
Hitty’s husband was a brakeman on our 
new railway, and had been killed a few 
months before. He had been a very 
good husband to Hitty—this strong, 
good - natured, careless young Eastman 
—and when he was taken away from 
her she seemed to have no spirit left in 
her. In truth, she never had had much; 
just a pretty face—that was all there was 
of Hitty Hix. Her mother had lived 
with her until her husband’s death, and 
then, as there was nothing for them to 
live on a single month, old Mrs. Hix 
was taken to the poor-house, while John 
Eastman’s brother—a poor man, with a 
large family—offered a temporary home 
to Hitty. There she had staid until 
now a stiller and more enduring home 
had suddenly become her inheritance. 
There was truly no room or help in the 
uncle’s house for the poor little babies, 
and here they were. Old Mrs. Hix was 
moaning and wringing her shriveled 
hands over the little creatures, and the 
other women of the house were gossip- 
ing about them in the usual fashion. It 
seemed to be the general opinion that it 
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was a fearful mistake in Hitty to have 
had the twins, and an awful blunder in 
the poor babies to continue to live. I 
went up to the basket and looked at the 
queer little mortals. They certainly 
looked remarkably like a wee pink ba- 
by of one of my dear friends, to whom 
only a day or two before I had givena 
neighborly welcome; only these babies 
were wrapped up in some faded shawls, 
while that one was robed in the dain- 
tiest cambric and lace. As I bent over 
the basket, however, and put my hand 
down softly to stroke one of the tiny 
red fists, it suddenly opened and shut 
tightly round my finger, and then the 
poor little mortal set up such a piteous 
wailing cry, that, like Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, I “had compassion” on it. 

“Ts ita girl?” I asked. 

“Yes,” wailed poor Mrs. Hix—“a 
girl; both on ’em girls. More’s the 
pity.” 

“Yes,” chimed in another old crone, 
“pity their mother couldn’t ha’ taken’em 
with her.” 

“T don’t see, for my part, what Prov- 
idence was a-thinkin’ of,” said Mrs. 
Thomas, the matron of the alms-house. 
She did not mean any irreverence, but 
it was not in human nature to take such 
an addition to her cares and troubles 
without protest. 

I could not help taking the babies’ 
part, especially as the little hand still 
curled tightly round my finger in a sort 
of mute appeal. ‘“ Now, it seems to me,” 
I said, “as if it was no pity at all to be 
a girl-baby. I guess women have their 
full share to do in helping along this big 
world of ours. As to the babies be- 
ing and living, I rather think the Lord 
knows best why things go on just as 
they do, and all we need trouble our- 
selves about is our own right-doiag.” 

“Perhaps you’d like to have ’em to 
take care of, Miss?” said Mrs. Thomas, 
a little sharply; but she added in an in- 
stant, when she saw my rising color: 
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“Not but what I think you and Miss 
Rachel always stan’ ready to do your 
duty; only I do feel put out about these 
young uns.” 

“T have never taken care of a baby,” 
I replied, gently; “but it has always 
seemed to me that it must be pleasant 
work.” 

But at this point both of the babies 
began to squirm and wriggle and make 
such droll faces, that I could only look 
on in wonderment. Then they opened 
their mouths wide, jammed their fists 
into each other’s faces or their own in 
the most dangerous way, and then broke 
into a full chorus of crying. I was glad 
to surrender my little charge to Mrs. 
Thomas; while another woman, with 
true maternal instincts, began to “cud- 
dle” baby number two, and, as I could 
be of no service or help, I just laid my 
hand softly on Granny Hix’s silver hair 
and said, “It is only ‘a little while,’ you 
know,” and then came away. But all 
the way home Mrs. Thomas’ words 
rankled in my heart—“I wonder if 
you’d like to take care of ’em?”—and I 
could hear the wailing of the poor or- 
phan babies above the careless trilling 
of the bobolinks. They troubled my 
sleep that night, too, and I dreamed of 
trying to feed the poor things with cat- 
mint tea, when I suddenly discovered 
that it was boiling hot. I awoke in an 
agony of remorse, and found it was day- 
light, and Rachel, who was always an 
early riser, was standing by the little 
dimity-covered toilet-table, brushing her 
soft brown hair. To relieve my troub- 
led conscience, I began at once, but with 
a due degree of caution: 

“Rachel, dear, would you think it a 
bad plan for us to take a little girl to 
bring up?” 

“No,” she answered; “indeed, I’ve 
thought of it a good deal.” 

That was encouraging. Now for the 
next step: “Well, about how young 
would you think it would do to have the 
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child? The younger the better now— 
wouldn’t you say?” 

“Why, hardly that,” she said; “eight 
or ten years old, I guess.” 

“But, Rachel, if you knew of a little 
motherless baby girl that we could have, 
wouldn’t you think it would be ever so 
nice to take the dear helpless thing, and 
so begin at the beginning with it?” 

“ Possibly,” answered Rachel, after a 
long pause. 

It was now or never with me, and I 
dashed breathlessly on: “O Rachel, 
dear, would it do for us to think of tak- 
ing ¢wo little baby girls? They’d be so 
nice and cunning and queer, and one for 
each of us, you know, so we’d never 
quarrel about ’em, you see, and they’d 
be such company for each other, and 
I’ve always heard that two babies were 
not much more care than one—they’d 
take care of themselves a great deal— 
and Diana could help us, and then we 
shouldn’t have to separate the poor 
things, and ——” 

Rachel turned and surveyed me as if 
she doubted whether I were really awake. 
“My child,” she said, calmly, “what are 
you talking about?” 

I retired under the bedclothes in con- 
fusion. But that very morning I coax- 
ed Rachel over to the poor - house, and 
when we went home—astonishing to tell 
—we each carried one of those same lit- 
tle pink babies in our arms. The sight 
of them in their utter helplessness and 
woful need was too much for Rachel’s 
dear womanly heart to withstand. Ah, 
how well I remember every circumstance 
of that home-bringing! How we sat 
down under an old elm-tree to rest, and 
take a peep at our treasurés, whose faces 
the old grandmother had insisted on 
having closely covered, lest they should 
“catch their death-colds!’’ Rachel and 


I decided we would risk a breath of the 
noonday summer air and sunshine. They 
were fast asleep, and as much alike as 
two little white mice. 


The closest in- 
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spection showed no difference ; only one 
was wrapped in a yellow shawl and the 
other in a red one—“a purely objective 
difference,” as Rachel remarked, drily. 
So we bundled them up and hurried 
homeward, as full of delightful plans 
and projects as the fondest, foolishest 
young mother in the town. Indeed, I 
doubt if we could have been matched 
that morning, in our own town, at least. 
The babies’ names had already been de- 
cided upon. Mrs. Hix pathetically in- 
formed us that she knew poor Hitty, if 
she could speak, would say, “ Name ’em 
for ma;” and she had been studying on 
the problem until she had reached a tri- 
umphant conclusion. Her own name 
was Hannah, pronounced “ Hanner.” 
Now, one baby could be called Hanner- 
ette, and the other Hannerann! Ra- 
chel and I did not dare to exchange 
glances or to utter a word, for fear our 
risibles should get the better of our po- 
liteness, but we managed to keep still. 
A bright thought hit me on our home- 
ward way. 

“Let us skip the ‘Hanner,’ and call 
one Rettie and the other Rannie. That 
will sound new and rather pretty, won’t 
it, Rachel?” I proposed. 

“Yes, that will do nicely ; but what an 
alliterative househoid we shall be!” she 
said, laughing gaily. 

We had a serious time that evening, 
between our good old woman Diana, 
who was first amazed and then irate, 
and the two babies, who immediately 
divined our ignorance and _ inability. 
But time and patience worked wonders; 
besides, the babies were blessed with 
good constitutions, sound digestions, 
quiet nerves, and amiable tempers. 
They grew and throve like a pair of 
cosset lambs. Diana was proudly fond 
of them, and took on airs of matron- 
hood—the dear old spinster! Rachel 
and I had no end of good advice from 
all the old ladies in the parish, but fort- 
unately Rachel had such a supply of 
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common sense that the babies did not 
suffer much. The little creatures were 
fair, fat, and wholesome as our hearts 
could desire. For myself, I believe 
those babies gave me the purest and 
deepest pleasure of my life. 

One Sunday in the early autumn we 
took the little white-robed innocents to 
church, and had their baby brows sign- 
ed with the blessed Name which is our 
trust. We had taken pains to have old 
Mrs. Hix there, that she might hear the 
sacred words, and know that the little 
orphan children were not only ours, but 
daughters of Zion. Their dreadful names 
were fairly overshadowed by the sweet- 
ness of our young minister’s voice and 
the beauty of his words, and there was 
not a dry eye in the house when the 
grandmother tottered up after the serv- 
ice to give the babies her blessing. That 
night Death laid his peaceful chrism on 
her furrowed brow. 

Rettie was Rachel’s property, and 
Rannie was mine. We could tell them 
apart without any trouble, but almost 
wholly by their expression. Rettie was 
a serious little woman, quite wise and 
old-fashioned. Rannie was as gay and 
thoughtless as a bird, and as mischiev- 
ous and prankish as a squirrel. We 
each thought our own the very queen of 
babies. 

While they were very small I think we 
regarded them a good deal in the light 
of playthings—delightful great dolls. It 
seemed but yesterday when I had rue- 
fully laid away my dolls—and now here 
was one that I could tend and dress and 
undress and romp with, and nobody 
thought it was silly! But before we 
knew it two or three years slipped away, 
and our babies were darling little girls. 
A few more years, and they were sweet 
maidens, a dozen years old, whom we 
taught to read and spell, to write and 
cipher, to knit and sew, and to bear their 
part in all our household tasks. And still 
they kept their baby characters; Rettie 
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a quiet, sober, orderly, demure puss; 
Rannie, a regular fly-away, who needed 
curb and rein to keep her in the beaten 
paths. But she was mycharge. I lov- 
ed her dearly, and she loved me. I 
could always manage her. Their edu- 
cation was strictly a home one—we lik- 
ed it best so. We never felt the dear 
girls a bit of a burden, they were such 
nice helpful little women. Dear old 
Diana had passed away from among us, 
and so we had a division of labor, a sys- 
tem of co-operative housekeeping, which 
worked admirably. 

And didn’t the “blood tell?” asks 
some Darwinian. Didn’t the Hix lazi- 
ness, or the Eastman recklessness crop 
out somewhere? Well, truly, no—not 
in any marked way. They might have 
passed for our little sisters, only they 
were a great deal prettier than we. Of 
course there were faults in each and 
both—plenty of human nature —but so 
there are in us all, and I’ve never yet 
seen a person whose marked faults were 
not traced by his genealogical friends 
directly to some ancestor. Possibly ev- 
erybody’s “make-up” might be laid to 
Adam. 

One lack there certainly was in our 
Rettie and Rarnie, and no small trial it 
was to Rachel <specially. They did not 
love books. They never took kindly to 
science, mathematical or metaphysical, 
to philosophy or poetry. Rannie loved 
a good lively story, particularly if it was 
well seasoned with fun. But our Rettie 
never even cared for stories. 

The girls were always friendly with 
the neighboring children. Ours was a 
simple, old-fashioned little community. 
There were no social distinctions that 
made any trouble. I do not think our 
girls ever heard any unfriendly allusions 
to their brief sojourn in the poor-house. 
They always were treated as if they 
were our little sisters, and we taught 
them to call us “Sister Rachel” and 
“Sister Ruth.” 
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And then, suddenly, our “babies” 
were comely young women of eighteen, 
brown-haired, brown-eyed, fair as lilies. 
Still, they were so like in form and feat- 
ure that not half our friends ever could 
learn to tell them apart. Rannie was 
just roguish enough to enjoy people’s 
mistakes. She was even so naughty as 
to divert from herself several well-mer- 
ited lectures from Deacon Williams on 
the subject of light-mindedness and 
frivolity, by simply looking astonished 
at the good man, and then reproachfully 
at Rettie, who would instantly be so 
confused and distressed that the deacon, 
between embarrassment at his presumed 
mistake and pity for the offender, would 
be quite disarmed. She was not a bad 
girl at all, my Rannie, if she was full of 
wild pranks. I am of the opinion that 
one can have a fancy for riding half- 
broken colts, and even for climbing trees 
and jumping off the “great beam” into 
the haymow, and still be very innocent 
of wrong-doing, and Rannie was greatly 
given to these things. Yes, I even think 
my Rannie could no more help being 
lively than a butterfly, or giggling over 
every funny thing she saw or heard, even 
in a prayer-meeting, than a cricket could 
help chirping. But I had to make a 
great many apologies for her and give 
her many a private lecture. As for Ret- 
tie, she was so proper and prim that I 
used to wish we could shake her up with 
Rannie and then divide the resulting 
compound equally. 

But our girls were inseparable, not- 
withstanding their diversity of charac- 
ter. Always the best of friends, too, 
although Rettie could not forbear from 
a mild sort of anger when she was the 
victim of Rannie’s naughtiness; yet 
Rannie would be so penitent, or at any 
rate so perfectly good-natured under her 
sister’s silent indignation or grave re- 
proving, that it was impossible not to 
forgive her. Hand in hand they used 
to trot off on errands or to play. Two 
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dear little curly heads always bent to- 


gether over book or work. In Sunday- 
school they were always in the same 
class, and side by side they stood to 
publicly consecrate their fresh young 
lives to the Master’s service. Very 
sweet and marked was the influence of 
Rettie on her hoyden sister, and Rannie 
was of equal value in brightening her 
sombre companion’s life, but even I had 
to confess that Rannie’s moral sense was 
much like that of a frisky kitten. 

And now the conquering heroes came. 
Strange to tell, they both came at once, 
and so love found our pretty maidens 
just as life dawned upon them eighteen 
years before—hand in hand. And this 
was the manner in which the romance 
began. Our minister had tired himself 
out, and was in need of a long vacation. 
A “promising” young man, fresh from 
the seminary, was to supply our pulpit 
for the summer, and with him came a 
cousin who was an artist by profession, 
and who wished to spend the season 
sketching among our beautiful hills. 
The young men had the same names, it 
so happened; each was Edward Wilson. 
They were grandsons of our father’s 
dearest friend, and Rachel and I had 
known them as little boys. Of course 
we asked them to come over from their 
unpleasant public-house boarding-place 
and visit us as often as possible. And 
now let me introduce them. The Rev- 
erend Edward Wilson was a pale, thin, 
Studious young man, who had evidently 
burned too much midnight oil; he was 
solemn, cadaverous, preternaturally old; 
but he was a pure, spiritual, high-mind- 
ed young man of thirty. He had studied 
law before theology, and was learned in 
all ancient and modern lore. His eru- 
dition was really something awful to 
contemplate. I think Rachel was the 
only person in the parish who could 
converse with him without embarrass- 
ment. 

The other Edward Wilson was a boy 
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of boys, the idolized only son of wealthy 
parents; following art for a pastime’ 
merely, yet endowed with gifts almost 
amounting to genius ; a handsome, dash- 
ing, warm-hearted, good fellow, but with 
such a quantity of wild oats still in his 
keeping, ready to be sown with a lavish 
hand, that the only wonder was where or 
how his original supply could have been 
concealed. He was just past his major- 
ity, but, as he frankly confessed, he had 
wasted several years trying the reform- 
atory powers of different colleges, and 
now he was consigned to “Cousin Ed- 
ward” as a final experiment. They 
were taking tea with us a few days after 
their arrival, when “Ned Wilson,” as 
we soon learned to call him, gave us 
this bit of autobiography, adding that 
his mother had directed him not to lose 
sight of his cousin Edward at all, but to 
try and adsoré just as much of his char- 
acter as possible. Rannie immediately 
suggested in a low voice that he had 
better eat large quantities of French 
chalk—it was such an excellent absorb- 
ent, at which Ned laughed uproariously, 
and even the Reverend Edward smiled 
loftily. 

That was a delightful summer. The 
young men were fully appreciative of all 
the attractions of our pleasant home, 
and almost every afternoon found them 
seated on our shady piazza. The young 
minister at first was always discussing 
German metaphysics or the Manichean 
philosophy, or Ultramontanism, or some 
other mysticism, with Rachel, varying 
the programme by reading aloud to her 
long quotations from a book he was 
writing on Zhe Philosophy of the Abso- 
lute. Meanwhile, Ned and the girls 


were playing croquet in the shade of the 
great elms, and I must confess I was 
frequently glad to make my escape and 
join them; I never could take meta- 
physics in large doses. By and by Ned 
made a determined and really benevo- 
lent effort to coax his cousin into more 
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healthy out-door life; and, strange to 
say, after the young divine once was 
thoroughly interested in croquet he be- 
came an excellent player. After that, 
somehow Rachel and I fell into the 
habit of sitting quietly at our sewing on 
the piazza, and let the young people 
have the croquet lawn to themselves. 

Well, everybody knows how these 
things go on. There were berry -pick- 
ings and picnics, moonlight strolls, and 
morning boat-rides. Cupid never had 
better opportunities, and when was he 
ever caught napping? Dear unsuspi- 
cious Rachel would never have seen 
anything but children’s play in it; but I 
began to feel a little uneasy, and then an 
old village gossip confirmed my suspi- 
cions. She had dropped in with her 
knitting-work for an afternoon’s visit, 
and we sat as usual on the piazza while 
the croquet business was going on brisk- 
ly before us. 

“Them young folks is courtin’, aint 
they?” said our visitor. 

“Why, bless me, no!” answered Ra- 
chel, quite startled out of her dignity; 
“they’re playing croquet.” 

“H’m!” rejoined Miss Thompson, 
‘tit looks like it!” 

I glanced nervously at the croquet 
party. There was the young minister 
bending over Rettie, who was stooping 
to adjust her ball, and looking up at him 
questioningly in her shy beautiful way, 
and there was Rannie shaking her mal- 
let at Ned, who looked as if nothing 
would please him better than to receive 
a drubbing from her lovely little hands! 
O dear, O dear! It was all a foregone 
conclusion! I saw it then and there. 
That preternaturally wise young theo- 
logue was in love with our simple little 
Rettie, who didn’t know the difference 
between Arianism and Arminianism, 
and had never read a word of Hamilton 
or Mill! And there was that crazy boy, 
Ned, surrendering unconditionally to my 
hoyden Rannie! What would become 
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of them? Either one of them separate- 
ly was enough to distract a whole com- 
munity !—what would the two combined 
be able to accomplish? I fairly shud- 
dered; but not a word must I speak un- 
til that dreadful Miss Thompson was 
gone, and how long it took her to go! 
Not until the young men were gone, tea 
was over, the dear old-fashioned china 
washed and set away, and it began to 
grow a little dusky, did she finally man- 
age to tear herself away. The girls pro- 
posed to walk home with her as a body- 
guard, she was so timorsome in the 
dark, and Rachel and I were left alone. 
“O, Ray, dear,” I groaned, “I’m afraid 
it’s true!” 

“Why, what?—about Mrs. Brown’s 
cough ?” 

“O, no, no!—about Rettie and Ran- 
nie!” 

Rachel looked fairly dazed. ‘You 
don’t think it!’”’ she said, and then we 
lapsed into silence. When she spoke 
again it was with an air of meek defer- 
ence to my superior discernment. “Is 
there anything we can do— is it really 
too late?” 

Just then we heard the merry young 
voices, and looking out, there they came 
again—those insatiable young men were 
escorting our girls back trom the village! 
How they found each other let lovers 
tell. I could hear through the open 
window Rannie’s voice in gay defiant 
tones: “You'll never be able to tell us 
apart — never !—and we'll all come to 
grief; see if we don’t, now!” 

“We'll take the risk if you will,” said 
Ned Wilson’s voice. 

“ Rachel!” said I, “I’m going straight 
up-stairs to write to Ned’s mother.” 
And I did. I told her I wouldn’t be 
intrusive for all the world, but I was 
afraid I had been to blame, and then I 
told her all about Ned and Rannie. Per- 
haps there was no mischief brewing, but 
hadn’t she better urge Ned to go home 
directly ? 
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What did the dear woman write in 
reply but that both she and Ned’s father 
would be truly pleased to have Ned fall 
in love and marry a good sensible coun- 
try-girl, such as she was sure my fro- 
tégée must be. Ned had already written 
home a full description of her! 

Dear me! how I wished that Rannie 
deserved those epithets more fully! But 
the best must be made of it. Within a 
week after the receipt of that letter, Ran- 
nie tapped at my bed-room door, as she 
came in from a late evening choir-meet- 
ing (they were lovely singers, our girls), 
and then she laid her soft cool cheek 
against mine, and said in such a new 
voice, “ He loves me, sister Ruth, and I 
love him. May I go?” 

“ My darling!” I said, and kissed her 
and blessed her. 

“And Rettie has lost her heart, too,” 
she went on, after a little. “It’s aw- 
fully funny, how she can” — laughing 
hysterically—“ but it’s true—they’re so 
unlike — but then —and she wishes you 
would tell sister Rachel, and make it all 
right.” 

“Yes, dear,” I said, with a little sigh 
—I didn’t like her to be quite so merry 
over her sister’s choice. A moment be- 
fore I had hoped my Undine had found 
her soul. 

Well, I talked it over with Rachel in 
the morning, and then we gave our pets 
an extra kiss apiece, and told them we 
hoped it would be all right, but they 
were so young—so young! And when 
the young lovers came, we put an em- 
phasis into our hand- shaking, and after 
that they both fell as naturally as pos- 
sible into the way of calling us “Sis- 
ter Rachel” and “Sister Ruth.” The 
course of true love for once ran smooth- 
ly. There was no jealous rival—no an- 
gry parent. Nothing but congratulation 
and approval for at least one of the hap- 
py pairs; for the other there was some 
head-shaking, and a generally prevalent 
opinion that they would break their 
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necks before they were married. Rettie 
was very shy and quiet about her new 
happiness. It was really a part of her 
daily plan, I thought, never to be left 
alone with her grave young wooer. It 
was quite as often my merry Rannie 
who tripped gaily down the walk to meet 
him when he came, or whose blithe little 
laugh came lilting up from under the 
honeysuckle when the young parson was 
lingering over his good-night. But al- 
most always our lovers went and came 
together, and the wooing went on in 
quadrille fashion. 

And then nothing would do but the 
weddings must come off directly. It 
was of no use to object or expostulate. 
To be sure, the girls were not going to 
really vex and disobey their darling old 
sisters—O, by no manner of means! 
But when ardent young lovers are on 
one end of the scales and darling old 
sisters on the other, we all know which 
side has to go up. So the wedding-day 
was set for the middle of September. 
Meanwhile, the Reverend Mr. Wilson re- 
ceived and accepted a call from a large 
and critical church in one of our New 
England towns, where was his cousin 
Ned’s home. 

Those were very busy days when we 
made our girls ready for their weddings, 
and rather sorrowful ones, though the 
young people’s evident satisfaction and 
happiness were somewhat contagious. 
When Rachel and I were alone we shook 
our heads mournfully. We knew just 
how lonely cur nest would be when our 
birds were flown; and, alas! we could 
not but have a great deal of anxiety about 
our nestlings, who were bound to try 
their wings so prematurely. Rachel 
comforted herself with thinking that 
Rettie’s shy, silent, pretty ways would 
disarm all criticisms in regard to her 
“culture,” and her exquisite housewife- 
ry and good judgment would make Mr. 
Wilson quite as comfortable as mere lit- 
erary attainments; but what was there 
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to hope for in the other match? They 
had already upset a boat, been caught 
in two or three thunder-showers, and 
had a runaway when they were out driv- 
ing; from all which perils they had es- 
caped unharmed, to be sure, but where 
was there any guarantee for future un- 
failing good luck? I could only “wash 
my hands in innocency”—the match 
was none of my making—and trust 
Providence. I tried to restrain, to warn, 
tocounsel. Nobody will ever know how 
faithfully I labored to sober and improve 
my Rannie, but she was Rannie still. 
At first when I began to mildly warn 
her of the risks she took in marrying so 
gay and thoughtless a young man— 
‘just as feather-headed as yourself, my 
dear” —she gazed at me with round- 
eyed wonder (that was always one of her 
ways), then she laughed until I made 
up my mind she was hysterical (that was 
another of her tricks and manners), and 
after that, whenever I cautiously and 
gravely approached the subject, she 
drew down the corners of her pretty 
mouth and looked so demure and wise 
that I was completely at a loss to know 
whether my preaching was to edification 
or not. 

And so the wedding-day came —a 
golden, perfect day. The double wed- 
ding was to be solemnized in the church. 
Ned’s father and mother arrived the 
evening before, and seemed entirely 
pleased with their son’s proceedings. 
“Anything to steady Ned,” said his 
doting mother, in reply to my deprecat- 
ing way of speaking about the whole af- 
fair. ‘Steady him, forsooth!” I groan- 
ed inwardly. 

The Reverend Mr. Wilson’s parents 
were dead, but he had a charming young 
married sister who graced the occasion 
with her presence, and smiled approval 
at our lovely brides. And they were 
exquisite in their fair young beauty, 
though their dresses were white muslin 
instead of more, and their veils illusion 
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instead of point. Very proudly happy 
did their lovers look as the sisters came 
into the quiet parlo. where we were 
waiting just befo.e going to church, and 
were presented for the first time to their 
future relatives, who had only just join- 
ed our group. 

“Why, Edward, dear,” said Mrs. 
Bond, his sister, “I fear you’ll never be 
able to tell your own lady-love from 
cousin Ned’s.” 

“No,” said Rannie, promptly, “he 
never would if Ned and I weren’t so 
good and considerate as to help him.” 
Then she laughed her own little per- 
verse laugh, and went on: “If I could 
only get sister Rettie to keep still, I be- 
lieve I’d let Mr. Wilson marry the wrong 
girl this morning, just for fun!” 

The young dominie flushed and smil- 
ed as if he felt quite secure of his “ain 
lassie,” but just then the carriages were 
announced, and what did that saucy girl 
do but slip her little hand into the min- 
ister’s proffered arm, and with a look at 
me which said, “See, now!” tripped 
gaily down the walk, leaving Rettie to 
be escorted by Ned Wilson. “ Will 
nothing sober the child?” I thought. 
But how bewitching she was in her piqu- 
ant prettiness! Well, Rachel and I 
followed the bridal carriage in our own 
little pony-chaise, and then came Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bond—a very simple cortege for a dou- 
ble wedding; but our darlings had no 
relatives, their uncle with his numerous 
family having long ago “gone West.” 
And so we entered the dear old church 
and went up the familiar aisle on such 
unfamiliar business. We slipped quiet- 
ly into our own pew at the right of the 
pulpit—the old “ minister’s pew,” which 
our father’s successor always insisted 
on our keeping—and so we had a full 
view of our darlings as they passed out 
of our keeping. My eyes were misty 
enough, but I managed to look at the 
group as the wedding-march ceased 
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O, did 
my old eyes deceive me? Could it— 
could it be possible? Was that my Ran- 
nie there beside the Reverend Mr. Wil- 
son? O, would she dare—what could 
Rettie be thinking of? O, Cupid and 


and the solemn service began. 


Hymen! Did not anybody know any- 
thing when they were getting married! 
I almost shrieked; then I thought better 
of it, and whispered to Rachel, “ O look 
—see—Rannie—Mr. Wilson!” I gasp- 
ed. Such an expression of dismay as 
flashed over Rachel’s placid face! She 
thought I had gone crazy. As she turn- 
ed her wondering eyes at me, two great 
tears, which she had been resolutely 
holding in check, flashed down on her 
new brown silk. She could not have 
told our girls apart at arm’s-length, and 
I had only succeeded in alarming her 
about myself. O, the misery that I liv- 
ed through in the next ten minutes! I 
lieard the young men’s clear “I will” 
—I saw the fair young heads bow in re- 
sponse to the great questions —I heard 
the awful closing words of the service ; 
but meanwhile I had had the experience 
which tradition gives to the drowning. I 
had reviewed minutely the history of the 
courtship, to see if it was barely possi- 
ble I might have been mistaken as to 
the pairing of the lovers; and then I 
rushed wildly into the future, demolish- 
ing in frantic haste all the castles I had 
built with such infinite fear and hope; 
and then with electric speed threw to- 
gether a new system of things. Whirl- 
winds and maelstroms! what a state my 
mind was in by the time that service 
was over! But there was the minister 
shaking hands and kissing the brides, 
and we were to come next. I had in- 
tended to say something kind and nice 
as I kissed the girls and shook hands 
with my new brothers ; but, as it was, I 
seemed to be “clean daft,” and could 
only gaze solemnly at the blushing 
sparkling Rannie, and then give place 
to others. Everybody was overflowing 
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with smiles and good wishes. The im- 
pression was universal that Rettie had 
married the minister (that being the way, 
of course, in which Rachel and I had al- 
ways spoken of the arrangement), and 
it was very nice and suitable everyone 
thought. As to the other match, people 
seemed to conclude finally that Ned and 
Rannie would sober and improve each 
other, on the homeopathic principle, I 
dare say, of “similia similibus curan- 
tur.” 

The bridal party were to go back 
with us for an hour or two, and then 
were to take a train for their new home; 
so in a few moments Rachel and I were 
again in our chaise going homeward. 

“Rachel,” said I, with desperate calm- 
ness, “do you know that Rannie is the 
Reverend Mrs. Wilson, and Rettie has 
married Ned?” 

“You don’t mean it!” she said. 

“It is exactly true,” I answered; and 
we did not speak again until we reached 
home. 

When we were all safely inside of our 
own doors, I pounced upon my dreadful 
child, and bore her off into the sacred 
little study. 

“Now, tell me,” I said, “you wretch- 
ed little bundle of dimples and deceit 
and depravity, what you have been 
about.” 

“Why, sister dear,” she answered, 
innocently, “I’ve been marrying ‘the 
man I love all others above.’ ” 

“But does 4e know that he has mar- 
ried you?” 

“Pray ask him, and see.” 

“TI shall do no such thing. Do you 
think I’m going to let him know what a 
hopelessly naughty girl he has married ? 
Not I. He’ll find out soon enough.” 

“Well, seriously now, Ruthie dear, I 
never dreamed of marrving anyone else, 
and I’ve no idea he did. How absurd 
to think of my marrying Ned —‘just as 
feather-headed as myself,’ you know ””— 
she added, naively. 
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So I kissed her on both her guilty 
cheeks, and told her I thought she was 
eminently qualified to be the wife of a 
distinguished clergyman; and then we 
went back to the parlor. But Rachel 
could not get over it so easily. She 
presided with all her accustomed ease 
and dignity at the tea-table, and she was 
attentive to every detail of hospitality to 
her guests, nor did she vary a shade from 
her gentle sisterly manner toward the 
brides, but I could see she was dis- 
traught and burdened. When we were 
up-stairs, helping our girls into their 
traveling suits and hovering about them 
with more than sisterly love, Rachel 
suddenly broke down, sobbing and cry- 
ing. Rettie’s arms were round her in 
a minute, and she was sobbing, too. 
“ My precious child,” said Rachel, “how 
could you let me think you were going 
to marry a minister when you were real- 
ly engaged to that harum-scarum boy?” 

Now it was Rettie’s turn to be aston- 
ished and indignant. She had never for 
a moment thought of marrying anyone 
but her own dear Ned. What if he was 
gay and full of fun?—so was Rannie; 
and she was sure she had always got 
along well with her. She would not 
dare marry that awfully learned Mr. 
Wilson, and did not know how Rannie 
came todo suchathing. If Rachel had 
fancied she was engaged to the wrong 
man, it was no fault of hers. She nev- 
er had lisped such a thing—never. 

So Rachel had to be mollified, too. 
Rannie was the only naughty one, after 
all. She 4xew we thought the arrange- 
ments were entirely different, but it was 
too good a joke to spoil. She had been 
in a tremendous state of excitement for 
weeks, she confessed, expecting we 
should surely find out our mistake, but 
we had seemed to be deaf and blind to 
the most obvious things. 

And so our darlings left us, and the 
very stillness of death seemed to fall on 
our homes and hearts. But time has, 
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accustomed us to the change, and busy 
lives can not be wholly shadowed. At 
first our girls insisted that we must come 
and live near them or with them, but we 
know that our old home is a part of us. 
We have just been to visit our sisters. 
Each has her own sweet home. Toeach 
one has come a dear little child. Ret- 
tie’s boy is bright and beautiful, the 
pride of his doting grandparents, the 
joy and delight of his father, who has 
settled down into a hard-working artist, 
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whose chef-d’auvre isa Madonna, where 
his idolized wife and boy are made im- 
mortal. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson senior 
think there never was such a God-send 
as their daughter Rettie. 

Rannie’s little daughter only came 
to stay three blissful months, and then 
fell asleep. A gentle, chastened, lovely 
woman is my Rannie now, and her hus- 
band follows her with almost adoring 
eyes. 

But was it not a queer mistake ? 
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Bright maple - buds, tossing against the blue sky 
Like coral-reefs deep in blue sea, 
Uncover your breasts where the baby -leaves lie — 
They are waking and long to be free. 
‘“*The master-touch lingers, but never comes late ; 
We are ready to open, but willing to wait.” 


O! azure-winged bird, floating high in the air, 
And dropping down sparkles of song, 
Come stay with us, build on the maple - bough there, 
For the long, silent winter is gone. 
“‘T am coming already, I’ve chosen my mate, 
But the time is not yet—so we wait, so we wait.”’ 


Sad hearts, growing weary with hope long deferred, 
Waiting still for your highest and best, 
Do you yearn for your spring like the bud and the bird, 
For fruition and rapture and rest? 
**We have learned from the patience of nature to wait ; 


The master-touch lingers, but never comes late.’’ 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


HE spirit of our age exalts prog- 
ress, industrial art, science, util- 


itarianism in morals, democracy in pol- 
itics, independent individualism in so- 
ciety, liberal thought in religion, and 
modern authorities in literature, opposes 
asceticism, mysticism, despotism, class 
privileges, the influence of antiquity and 
tradition, and belief formed without im- 
partial and critical inquiry, and attaches 
less value relatively than did past ages 
to unscientific metaphysics, ec¢ivsiasti- 
cal organizations, and religious creeds. 
The general tendency weakens old insti- 
tutions, extensive prejudices, and large 
interests, and is denounced by its ene- 
mies as too “materialistic,” which term 
they consider the best for exciting ani- 
mosity against it. They tell us that the 
spirit of the age is destroying or weak- 
ening the spiritual, zsthetical, and met- 
aphysical infiuences needed to develop 
and preserve the most admirable quali- 
ties of our nature; that we are drifting 
toward a time when religion, poetry, and 
genial courtesy will be crushed out by 
machinery, greed for money, and coarse 
selfishness; and that in “the good old 
times,” when purer forces were in pow- 
er, mankind were much happier than 
now. 

Though these complaints seem with- 
out justification, the reformers of the 
present, like their predecessors, are not 
exempt from error. The leaders of meri- 
torious rebellions have often run to op- 
posite extremes ; yet the general result 
of their action was beneficial. Nothing 
is so injurious in our political and social 
relations as a quiet and stupid submis- 
sion to oppression. Even when resist- 
ance does not gain its direct purpose, it 
often renders a service by indicating the 


strength of popular feeling and giving 
examples to stimulate and lessons to 
guide later times. Most of the efforts 
at reform fail, but enough of them suc- 
ceed to give a forward movement to man- 
kind, even in the most benighted eras, 
and this movement comprises nearly ev- 
erything of which we should be proud as 
arace. It does not prove the “perfect- 
ibility” of man, for perfection is incon- 
sistent with continuous improvement, 
but it promises the attainment within a 
few centuries of moral, social, political, 
and intellectual elevation as far above 
that of the present day as ours is above 
that of the most brutish savages. 

It is not possible that reforms should 
be accomplished without numerous blun- 
ders. Protestantism has been of incal- 
culable value to civilization by stimulat- 
ing education and independent thought, 
encouraging the development of the lit- 
erature of the modern languages, and 
breaking down feudal and monarchical 
despotism; yet the leaders of that great 
reform had many weaknesses and com- 
mitted gross errors of judgment. Lu- 
ther and Calvin were uncharitable, in- 
tolerant, and absurdly anxious about 
minor points of creed, and they laid the 
foundations for the sectarian dissensions 
which kept Protestantism for a century 
on the verge of destruction, and would 
probably have led to its extinction but 
for the unexpected rise and wonderful 
power of the Dutch republic. And if 
they could have foreseen the intellectual 
condition of Protestant countries in our 
time, perhaps they would have been will- 
ing that it should be extinguished. The 
self-respect which we regard as the high- 
est, or at least as the most comprehen- 
sive, of our virtues, and as a necessary 
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accompaniment of the highest moral ex- 
cellence, would have appeared to them 
to be a hateful pride; and not less odi- 
ous to them would have been our low 
valuation of creeds and ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations, the haughty tone of science, 
the general liberality of sentiment, the 
tolerance of the expression of the most 
radical sentiments, and the severance 
between Church and State. They gave 
us much which they did not intend to 
give; and we have rejected much that 
they offered us. More than a century 
after Calvin’s death, the main effects of 
his labors were not yet clear to a man 
of so much learning and ability as Bos- 
suet. 

Protestantism may also serve as an 
example of the extent to which a great 
cause may be misrepresented and ma- 
ligned. It was and still is held to be 
the greatest sin since the revolt of the 
devil and his angels; and it was perse- 
cuted with more energy and virulence, 
and with a greater expenditure of blood 
and treasure, than were ever used to ex- 
tinguish any vice or punish any crime. 
For more than a century, not a year 
passed without thousands of deaths 
caused by the wars undertaken for its 
suppression, and the total number of 
victims offered up to the Moloch of re- 
ligious intolerance between 1520 and 
1720 in Europe was not less than 3o,- 
000,000. Much of this horrid sacrifice 
was blessed by the prayers and joyous 
tears of benevolent, refined, and sincere- 
ly devout people. They believed it 
would all contribute to the greater glo- 
ry of God. Louis XIV. supposed that 
he had rendered vast service to true re- 
ligion and to his country by the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, though by 
it he drove half a million of his best sub- 
jects into exile, and contributed much to 
the wealth and power of England and 
Holland, his most dangerous enemies. 
He could not have been unconscious of 
the baseness of his personal and polit- 
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ical malice, his despotism, hypocrisy, 
and libertinism; and yet he imagined 
that they were not only counterbalanced, 
but completely expiated, by his persecu- 
tion of the Huguenots. When he learn- 
ed that the English and Dutch under 
Marlborough had destroyed his military 
power at Ramillies, he said: “God has 
then forgotten all I have done for Him!” 
The general opinion of the world now 
looks upon that sample of Divine ingrat- 
itude with a good deal of complaisance. 

In our country, what curses were not 
heaped on the abolitionists twenty - five 
years ago! They were denounced by 
the pulpit and mobbed by the people; 
their petitions were excluded from Con- 
gress and their publications from the 
mails. The church, the bench, and the 
press generally agreed to condemn the 
doctrine that slavery is wrong, and gave 
no protection to those who publicly 
avowed abolition sentiments in the slave 
States. Tortures that might rival those 
of the Inquisition were more than once 
practiced in the South on the “incendi- 
aries” who taught that all men, even the 
Blacks, have an inalienable right to free- 
dom. 

The French Revolution of 1789 has 
been painted in particularly black colors 
by most historians who have made it 
their subject. The Reign of Terror is 
to them the most frightful of all horrors; 
but when we examine the facts dispas- 
sionately, we shall find that the suffering 
was comparatively small and the provo- 
cation for the slaughter great. The ar- 
istocrats as a class undertook to betray 
their country in distress to a formidable 
foreign league, and the ignorant and in- 
furiated people proceeded against the 
traitors with summary and efficient ven- 
geance. The old forms of the civil law 
were too slow for the occasion, and many 
of those who held judicial offices under 
the old system had deserted their posts. 
The nobility having debased the people 
and driven them into a frenzy, then threw 
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the blame of the resulis on the princi- 
ples of democratic government. Many 
innocent persons were executed, many 
devilish and cruel acts were committed ; 
but domestic treason was crushed, and 
France was saved. The chief blame for 
the 100,000 victims of the Reign of Ter- 
ror rests on the governments of Great 
Britain, Austria, and Prussia, and the 
French traitors. Even if it rested ex- 
clusively on democracy, it was a cheap 
price, as the world goes, to pay for the 
destruction of feudalism and royal des- 
potism, and it was a much better invest- 
ment than Louis XIV-, Napoleon I., or 
Napoleon III. ever made with an equal 
number of lives. 

The introduction of fire-arms brought 
great changes with it, and the knights 
complained that it would destroy their 
class, and all the refinement, culture, 
and chivalrous sentiments which it rep- 
resented. They predicted a decrease in 
valor and an increase in bloodshed. Be- 
fore gunpowder came into use, the vic- 
tory was almost certain to the possessor 
of superior mental and physical quali- 
ties—that is, if he were a noble and had 
good arms, good training, and a good 
horse. Each man met his adversary and 
measured strength with him fairly. This 
system was well adapted to stimulate 
martial ambition and knightly courtesy. 
But the skill, the courage, and the re- 
finement of chivalry were of little use 
when cannon-balls were thrown from a 
distance of half a mile with deadly aim 
and irresistible force, showing no mercy 
to the vanquished, and leaving no time 
for penitence to the stricken. No won- 
der that Bayard considered saltpetre vil- 
lainous. And yet, clear as it appeared 
to many, three or four centuries ago, that 
the invention of fire-arms was a great 
misfortune to humanity, we now see that 
it was a signal blessing. It has not in- 
jured social refinement, and it helped to 
destroy serfdom, provincial tyranny, and 
professional robbery, to decrease blood- 
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shed, and to secure civilization against 
the possibility of any future barbaric in- 
vasion. It may seem singular that by 
increasing the facility, we have reduced 
the amount of killing; but the fact is 
established by abundant evidence. Not 
half so many victims are slain in our 
battles, in proportion to the numbers 
engaged, as fell in the campaigns of 
Hannibal or Czxsar. The nearer the 
combatants are brought together, the 
worse the slaughter. We can see that 
now, but it was not apparent to the mail- 
clad nobles, when they saw cannon used 
against themselves. 

Let us imagine that the Egyptologists 
should discover in the pyramids a papy- 
rus record of a petition addressed to one 
of the early Pharaohs bya guild of bronze- 
workers, calling the attention of the king 
to the introduction of steel, and praying 
for a prohibition of its use, for the rea- 
sons that it was not recognized in the 
Books of Thoth, and must presumptive- 
ly be unclean; that, as an innovation, it 
must be pernicious and disturbing to re- 
ligion, even though not directly affecting 
the religious sentiment; that it would 
injure the ancient and honorable guild 
of bronzesmiths; that by its greater 
cheapness it would place dangerous 
weapons within reach of the lower class- 
es; that it would thus lead to discon- 
tent and insurrections; that it would in- 
jure the spiritual condition of the people, 
and that the government should let well 
enough alone. This age would be amus- 
ed by finding such a record of the folly 
of semi-barbarians; but sentiments quite 
as absurd have often been expressed in 
later times. A professor of philosophy 
at Padua refused to look through Gali- 
leo’s telescope; he hated any evidence 
that went to support the wicked helio- 
centric theory. 

The world abounds with absurd over- 
estimates of self by individuals and 
classes. They who have given all their 
thoughts and all their lives to the sup- 
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port of systems of delusion, fraud, or vi- 
olence, demand that all mankind should 
recognize the superior dignity of their 
professions and the superior merit of 
their labors. In proportion to the ex- 
travagance of their claims is the bitter- 
ness of their resentment against the age 
which refuses to bow down before them, 
and which continues its course regard- 
less of their prejudices, passions, and 
profits. The adherents of old ideas— 
even those not pecuniarily interested in 
their maintenance—will, of course, take 
offense at the advance of new opinions. 
There is a powerful attachment in hu- 
man nature for the truth, and, when that 
can not be found, for the error or super- 
stition supposed to represent it. It has 


been common for certain classes to as- 
sume not only that they had the sole 
possession of the truth and an exclusive 
right to power, but that all who denied 
their claims were dangerous enemies of 
the temporal and eternal interests of 


mankind. They were not entitled to 
the benefit of any promise, any law, or 
any mercy. Contracts or treaties made 
with them were voidable at the pleasure 
of the other party, if not void; and ev- 
erything done by them was presumptive- 
ly base in motive and pernicious in re- 
sult. Even their apparent virtues were 
crimes, for they tended to give respect- 
ability and influence to heresy. To be- 
lie, to belittle, to defraud, to torture, and 
to destroy them were good works. 

The blindness of men for long periods 
to the benef cent character of many of 
the great steps in past progress, suggests 
the importance of guarding carefully 
against submitting our opinions and ac- 
tions in such matters to the guidance of 
persons not utterly above ignorance and 
prejudice. Here we need all the learn- 
ing, all the comprehensiveness of view, 
all the liberality of sentiment within the 
range of our opportunity and capacity. 
We must pass judgment upon to-day, 
not as an independent period, but as the 
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necessary product, and also as an insep- 
arable part, of a long past. When we 
examine closely the alleged materialistic 
errors, they appear to be inseparably 
connected with the acquisition by all 
men of education, comfort, and equal 
political and social privileges ; with the 
change from tradition to enlightened in- 
quiry as a basis of faith; with important 
additions to our knowledge of organic 
and inorganic substances; and with the 
adoption of the idea that the study of in- 
dustrial art, science, and modern litera- 
ture may be quite as beneficial as that 
of ornamental art, or ancient books. 
Those who claim to be the advocates of 
a mere spiritual past charge our age with 
various offenses, but not one of them 
could be remedied without abandoning 
some great improvement in our intel- 
lectual, industrial, or political condition. 

The common complaint against our 
age and country on account of the al- 
leged worship of the almighty dollar, 
as one of the chief sins of the material- 
istic tendency, is based on misconcep- 
tions. The eager struggle to accumu- 
late wealth is in general a sign of a rise, 
not a decline, in culture. It indicates 
that business is less of a stupid routine 
than it was a hundred years ago; thata 
career has been opened by industrial 
art and commerce for energy and Ca- 
pacity; that social position has ceased 
to descend by perpetual entail ; and that 
the distribution of wealth to one set of 
families and of poverty to another set in 
feudal times is not to be maintained for- 
ever and accepted with satisfaction as a 
proper award of Divine justice, or as 
a necessary condition of social order. 
Comparisons. are often made between 
America and Europe, to the disadvan- 
tage of the former, in reference to the 
greed for money, as if the greater quie- 
tude of business in the latter country 
were due to a higher moral character, 
whereas it may be attributed to the ob- 
structions which check enterprise there. 
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There is less effort to accumulate wealth 
in the Old World mainly because there 
is less opportunity. The bulk of the 
riches is in the hands of people who are 
forbidden by public opinion to engage 
in traffic. The poor receive wages so 
scanty that they have no hope of making 
any considerable improvement in their 
situation. Business moves slowly. In- 
terest is low, land is almost stationary 
in value, and any direct participation 
in commercial or industrial pursuits 
excludes the guilty individual from ad- 
mission to the highest social circles. 
Here the opposite conditions prevail; 
business is the ambition and pleasure 
of men of capacity. And yet nowhere 
are the people so luxurious in their mode 
of life, so liberal in their expenditures, 
so grand in their plans, and so remote 
from every miserly feeling. In those 
countries where families are preserved 
by primogeniture and entail, and where 
marriage is governed mainly by pecun- 


iary considerations, there money is and 
must be worshiped much more than in 
the United States. 

We are told that the fine arts have 
declined in excellence and in public es- 
timation, but this assertion is far from 


the truth. In many points there is a 
rise, and in others the decline is only 
relative. No century in history equals 
the last hundred years in the number of 
great works in poetry, history, oratory, 
prose romance, the drama, printing, arch- 
itecture, sculpture, and music, taken to- 
gether — perhaps not in any one branch 
separately. It has been said that the 
fifth century before the Christian era 
produced more great works in architect- 
ure than our age, but I deny it, while 
admitting that the exterior of no modern 
building equals the Parthenon of Peri- 
cles in the beauty of its shape, the fine 
adjustment of its proportions, and the 
eminent merit of the sculptured decora- 
tions executed for it. Half a dozen cth- 
er temples created about the same time 
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at Athens may have been little inferior 
to it. But they no longer exist, and any 
comparison now made must be based 
partly on presumptions. Judging from 
what we know of antiquity, however, 
there is much reason to give the prefer- 
ence to our own time. The great works 
of ancient architecture were nearly all 
temples, comparatively few in number, 
and erected mainly for the honor of the 
gods, not for the comfort of men. They 
were not made to accommodate large 
congregations ; their interiors were small 
and dark; and their wonderful beauty 
was restricted to the external appear- 
ance. The theatre and amphitheatre of 
antiquity were imposing, but were not 
roofed over, the performances being giv- 
en by daylight. Ancient dwellings were 
low, small, and inconvenient. I claim 
for the architecture of the present, as a 
whole, great superiority. We do not 
now spend so much relatively on single 
structures as they did in the days of 
Pericles, Augustus, and Leo X., but we 
erect a far greater number of splendid 
buildings, and we adapt them better to 
the wants of men. Our government 
buildings, churches, banks, hospitals, 
asylums, colleges, concert-halls, ware- 
houses, international exhibition palaces, 
elegant shops, great factories, and cost- 
ly private dwellings had no counterparts 
or at least no equals in pagan Greece 
and Rome, and they entitle us to claim 
a decided superiority in architecture 
over antiquity, even if we leave out of 
consideration the vast improvements in 
marine and bridge architecture. 

No piece of Greek statuary known to 
have been produced in the age of Peri- 
cles has come down to us uninjured, but 
the best fragments from the ruins of the 
Parthenon are not more prized by con- 
noisseurs than some modern works. No 
antique face is so good in the expression 
of the face—one of the highest branches 
of art—as many cut in our own time. 
The Athenian drama attracted much 
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high talent, but the tragedies of Soph- 
ocles do not keep their place on the 
stage, and can not be adapted to mod- 
ern tastes. 

In the age of Pericles, the chisel, and 
in that of Leo X. the brush, attracted a 
large proportion of the brightest talent. 
The young, ambitious, and educated 
Italians had for a long time little chance 
to obtain fame or power save by pictures 
or prayers. The bishops and cardinals 
offered great rewards for paintings that 
would ornament their churches and stim- 
ulate the faith or excite the fear of their 
flocks. Itis not strange that under such 
circumstances a large proportion of the 
national talent found its way into the 
studio; and the phrase “the old mas- 
ters” implies that for a long time and 
for many people no mastery was con- 
sidered so enviable as thai of a great 
painter. When the church had been 
weakened by the Teutonic revolt, paint- 
ing declined, and the world believed for 
a time that Protestantism was hostile to 
art, whose only true patron according to 
many was the Catholic Church. But 
time has exposed the error; Rome has 
not recovered her ecclesiastical suprem- 
acy, and yet the fine arts never before 
flourished as they do now. Painting has 
to-day more students, more masters, 
more connoisseurs, more patrons, a lar- 
ger revenue, and more independence 
than ever before. 

Our poets have no right to complain 
because, unlike their predecessors, they 
do not receive most of the homage in 
the world of letters. They are not hurt 
by the fame of Darwin, Huxley, Tyn- 
dall, Spencer, or Mill. They can look 
back at the positions of Virgil, Tasso, 
or Spenser without envy. They have a 
larger circle of readers, a quicker recog- 
nition of merit, and a better income from 
their works. The improvement is due 
to the materialistic influence. The in- 
ventors, the industrial laborers, and the 
scientists have increased education, 
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wealth, comfort, leisure, and social re- 
finement. With these the appreciation 
and encouragement of poetry and the 
other intellectual arts have kept and 
will keep pace. Former centuries had 
many individuals whom our age can not 
equal in their lines of merit, such as 
Demosthenes, Shakspeare, and Cervan- 
tes, but we have Goethe, Byron, Thack- 
eray, and others, to place alongside even 
of those. The comparison, however, 
should be made not with individuals ex- 
ceptional in character, but with repre- 
sentative classes; and as to these, a con- 
siderable superiority might be allowed 
in a few branches of the fine arts to 
the age of Pericles, without detracting 
materially from the general intellectual 
preponderance of our time. 

Our age is not wrong in its tenden- 
cies, nor will the next one be, when it 
carries them much farther. Every al- 
leged offense that we have committed 
against the spiritual element of our nat- 
ure will be repeated with tenfold fre- 
quency and with increased energy by 
the next generation. There is no pos- 
sibility that progress will turn back; no 
probability that the course which we 
now consider progressive and beneficial 
will in the next century be generally re- 
garded as reactionary and pernicious. 
Can industrial art sink back to the weak 
and degraded position which it held in 
1750? Hardly. Its power is increasing 
at least five and perhaps ten per cent. 
annually. It must go on until humanity 
reaches its dotage. Can science de- 
cline or cease to advance? Surely, nev- 
er. These two will carry the world with 
them. Respect for evidence as the sole 
basis for belief in regard to matters of 
history or science, and familiarity with 
the rules which entitle it to weight, are 
among the distinguishing characteristics 
of high culture, and of course they will 
not be discarded. Ancient literature is 
stationary, and its relative importance 
must decline. In no department is there 
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any chance for a reaction; in most there 
is the certainty of a continuous advance. 
The mob in its fury against oppression 
may run into lamentable extremes in the 
other direction, but there is little danger 
of such a blunder with learned men 
leading civilization, amid the indiffer- 
ence of the majority, against the inter- 
ests and prejudices and in defiance of 
the curses of numerous and powerful 
conservatives. And such is now the 
leadership of the cause of progress. 
The complaints are due to the igno- 
rance of the spirit of the age. Progress 
has not yet gained a full consciousness 
of itself; and this fact is one of the chief 
obstacles in its way. A large propor- 
tion of mankind do not understand that 
society is improving. They see a vast 
amount of injustice and suffering about 
them, and they are discouraged. If 
they could comprehend the rapidity with 
which ancient abuses are correcting 
themselves, or if they were confident 
that there is a continuous advance even 
at a slow rate toward better condi- 
tions, they would feel a stimulus to ex- 
ertion. Whenever the mass take zeal- 
ous hold of the cause of justice and 
equal rights, they will give it a great im- 
petus. Many who now side with super- 
stition and oppression, do so in igno- 
rance; they imagine that the world will 
always be full of political and social 
wrong, and that they may as well get 
any profit they can by mean selfishness. 
They have not yet acquired a proper 
feeling of that culture discipline which 
will in the future inspire a large class of 
the people, as military discipline inspires 
soldiers to struggle for a common cause. 
Armies are filled with a class-spirit 
which becomes so strong that death is 
preferable to the violation of its main 
rules. It requires them to abstain from 
everything that would weaken their effi- 
ciency as an organization for attack or 
defense, but does not forbid them to in- 
Vou, 14. — 28, 
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flict the most horrible outrages on the 
enemy. He who will maintain discipline 
and good feeling in camp and on the 
march, and fight to the last gasp for his 
flag whenever occasion presents, is too 
valuable to be rejected because he be- 
comes a fiend in the sack of a hostile 
city. His devotion to his associates 
weakens his regard for the rights of out- 
siders. A similar influence pervades all 
separated classes. The stronger the line 
of separation, the more unjust they can 
be to all beyond it. Nobles, priests, 
slave-holders, and trades-unionists have 
often become ferocious in defense of their 
plans ofaggrandizement. They may pre- 
tend to be governed by high moral prin- 
ciple, but no large class of tyrants has 
ever willingly surrendered power. 

What the world now wants is a cult- 
ure discipline, based on education, re- 
finement, and an understanding of the 
magnitude of past and the certainty of 
future progress —recognizing the com- 
mon brotherhood of man, the mutual 
interest of all to suppress class - privi- 
leges and peity injustice, and the neces- 
sity of contributing to the welfare of the 
community as a whole, as the best and 
only means of securing the happiness of 
individuals. We have abandoned the 
national folly of trying to keep other 
countries poor and weak for the pur- 
pose of aggrandizing our own; and the 
companion individual folly must be dis- 
carded too. A common interest binds 
all men together; as they advance, they 
learn to work in mutual helpfulness and 
good-will. The culture discipline needed 
to govern and guide the general co-opera- 
tion will surely come; it is already ob- 
served among many of the leading think- 
ers of our time, for whom some of the 
highest pleasures lie in laboring for prog- 
ress, and in contemplating the grandeur 
of its march and the certainty of the 
increase of its power in geometrical ra- 
tio as time advances. 
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A man in middle Aridzone 
Stood by the desert’s edge alone ; 
And long he looked, and leaned, and peered, 
Above his twirled and twisted beard, 
Beneath his black and slouchy hat... 
Nay, nay, the tale is not of that. 


A skin-clad trapper, toe -a-tip, 
Stood on a mountain top, and he 
Looked long and still and eagerly. 
**It looks so like some lonesome ship 
That sails this ghostly lonely sea— 
This dried- up desert sea,”’ said he. 


A chief from out the desert’s rim 
Rode swift as twilight swallows swim ; 
His trim -limbed steed was black as night, 
His long black hair had blossomed white 


With feathers from the koko’s wings ; 
His iron. face was flushed and red, 
His eyes flashed fire as he fled, 

For he had seen unsightly things. 


A wild and wiry man was he, 
This tawny chief of Shoshonee ; 
And O his supple steed was fleet. 
About his breast flapped panther - skins, 
About his eager flying feet 
Flapped beaded braided moccasins: 
He rode as rides the hurricane, 
He seemed to swallow up the plain ; 
He rode as never man did ride, 
He rode, for ghosts were at his side, 
And on his right a grizzled grim. . . 
No, no, this tale is not of him. 


An Indian warrior lost his way 
While prowling on the desert’s edge 
In fragrant sage and prickly hedge, 
When suddenly he saw a sight, 
And turned his steed in eager flight. 
He rode right through the edge of day, 
He rode into the rolling night ; 
He leaned, he reached an eager face ; 
His black wolf-skin flapped out and in, 
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And tiger claws on tiger -skin 

Held seat and saddle to its place; 

But that gray ghost that clutched thereat... 
Avaunt! the tale is not of that. 


A chieftain touched the desert’s rim 
One autumn eve: he rode alone 
And still as moon-made shadows swim. 
He stopped, he stood as still as stone, 
He leaned, he looked, there glistened bright 
From out the yellow yielding sand 
A golden cup with jeweled rim. 
He leaned him low, he reached a hand, 
He caught it up, he galloped on, 
He turn’d his head, he saw a sight— 
His panther-skins flew to the wind. 
The dark, the desert lay behind ; 
The tawny Ishmaelite was gone ; 
But something sombre as death is... 
Tut, tut, the tale is not of this, 


A gray old mountaineer rode down 
From mount, from desert, into town, 
And, striding through the town, held up 
Above his head a jeweled cup. 
He put two fingers to his lip, 
He whispered wild, he stood a-tip, 
And leaned the while with lifted hand, 
And said, ‘‘A ship lies yonder dead!” 
And said, ‘*Doubloons lie sown in sand 
Along yon desert dead and brown, 
Beyond where wave-washed walls look down, 
As thick as stars set overhead.” 
That three ship- masts uprose like trees .. . 
Away! the tale is not of these. 


An Indian hunter held a plate 
Of gold, around which kings had sate. . . 
’Tis from that desert ship, they said, 
Or galleon, that sunk below, 
Blown over by Pacific’s breeze, 
Of old, in olden dried-up seas, 
Ere yet the Red men drew the bow. 


And one girt well in tiger’s skin, 
Who stood like Saul above the rest, 
With dangling claws about his breast, 
A belt without, a blade within, 
A warrior with a painted face, 
Stood pointing east from his high place— 
Stood high, with visage flushed and hot, 
And hurling thought like cannon -shot. 
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ee OW do I come to be in San 

Francisco? Life, savs the Af- 
rican proverb, is a violent storm, and 
man is a handful of dust. Blown hither 
and thither by adverse winds, like your- 
self perhaps, I pause here in a mo- 
mentary lull, ere a sudden eddying gust 
whirls me off— pouf! pouf!—who shall 
say where?” 

He looked like a column of dust and 
withered leaves, in his dingy snuff-col- 
ored suit, with his long rough sandy 
hair, and parchment complexion, the hue 
of a bookworm, and as sure to be found 
deep in some old volume in my little 
bookstore and circulating library, which, 
as I chanced to own a valuable collec- 


tion of books, I had opened in sheer 
desperation, being reduced to a few dol- 


lars. It did not pay expenses, but I 
persisted because my own taste was 
suited. Day after day I stood behind 
the counter looking for custom that did 
not come, keeping my positicn in the 
long line of those who wait for square 
things to come round—“ that very popu- 
lar belief, not in their being beaten round 
or worked round, but in their coming 
round. As though a lunatic should 
trust in the world’s ‘coming’ triangu- 
lar.” Evening after evening I watched 
with a sort of fascination this queer lit- 
tle old Terentieff, who stood for hours 
absorbed in some learned book, or skim- 
ming through all the late magazines, but 
never buying anything. In the same 
way he managed all his affairs. I heard 
of his wandering from one lodging-house 
to another, and saw him at many restau- 
rants. He was well known at the thea- 
tres and on all the steamer and stage 
routes. What he did not get through 
free passes he gained by assurance. It 


was months before I knew that he was 
deaf, as he watched the lips of those 
who spoke to him, and always under- 
stood them. Our actual acquaintance 
began in a series of appreciative nods 
and chuckles over Bulwer’s unique tale 
in Blackwood: “The Haunted and the 
Haunters, or the House and the Brain.” 
Finding I was interested in the mystical, 
Terentieff taught me the finger-alpha- 
bet. Sometimes he produced an ear- 
trumpet, but not unless we were alone, 
as he was supernaturally vain. I have 
seen him slip off his spectacles because 
a lady was passing. He proved to be a 
very encyclopedia, and so familiar with 
many languages it was hard to decide 
which was his own. Only his learning 
made his great self- conceit bearable. 
He was so meddlesome that many called 
him crazy, and I often thought of Syd- 
ney Smith’s man who would be found at 
the resurrection coming from the grave 
of some one else. He advised me about 
buying books, which, as he purchased 
none, I did not like. Long anxiety 
brought me to a state of nervous ex- 
citement which made me hate the sight 
of him. 

I thought the climax of Terentieff’s 
officiousness was reached, when, as my 
funds lessened, my courage failed, and 
thinking of suicide I was looking at my 
pistol one night, he came evidently from 
a highly satisfactory dinner. 

“Ah, ha!” he exclaimed; “I see! 
I see! As we Russians say, ‘Debts 
are not noisy, but they keep one awake.’ 
I understand this not myself, but know 
there are people who feel so. It is the 
searchless, the unconceived, which tor- 
ments my soul; one foot in the finite, 
one in the infinite—torn asunder, not by 
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four horses as in barbarous ages, but by 
two worlds !” 

Nothing could exceed the unctuous 
self- satisfaction which shone in his ugly 
face, and played like summer lightning 
about his lustrous spectacles. 

I shut the pistol into a drawer, and 
moodily answered: “ At least, the other 
world requires no money. Like the hero 
of Calderon’s play, ‘if I have cash, I 
have courage ; but if I am poor, I have 
none !’” 

“Behold me!” beating his breast and 
shrugging his shoulders. “We Rus- 
sians say also: ‘ Money is not God, but 
it shows a great deal of mercy!’ Yet I 
live well without it. I need not its kind- 


ness; neither do you.” 

“What is life without it? 
life anyway?” 

He rapidly hunted up Bede’s Ecclesi- 
astical History and Thierry’s History 
of the Norman Conquest, struck them 
together like silent cymbals, and cried : 


What is 


“ Have you forgotten the priest’s answer 
when the king asked that question ? 
—* It goes not forth to die. 

From dark to dark, from haunted dream to dream, 
From world to world, this bird - like soul will fly.’ 
Think of the hereafter! If you must 
have money, write. You have the eyes 
and brow of a poet, and that look of 
despair and exhaustion which Heine 
must have seen in Alfred de Musset’s 
face when he said he had a great future 

behind him.” 

“You forget the Arabian belief that 
at the resurrection a novelist’s charac- 
ters will demand souls of him.” 

“Let them. I shall be also there. 
We will divide the responsibility.” 

I followed his advice. Terentieff, hav- 
ing the forwardness I lacked, stormed 
editorial rooms and forced my articles 
into print. I became reporter, and crit- 
ic, and assistant-editor, and found his 
judgment as trustworthy in literature, 
art, and the drama, as it was questiona- 
ble in business matters. Often we sat 
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at night in the back of the store, and for 
hours discussed the abstruse. Teren- 
tieff was charmed with a Chinese cus- 
tom, as explained to him by the learned 
Le Chin Chong, of Jackson Street, of 
burning sets of paper furniture, that 
their spectral forms may serve friends in 
the next world, and quoted Milton : 

“* What if earth be but the shadow of heaven, 

The things therein each to the other like 

More than on earth is thought?” 

We liked best the modern style of 
ghost-story, which discards all the old 
stage effects and makes the phantom 
apparently an ordinary person. 

“Why should we not return like the 
flowers ?” said Terentieff. “The mod- 
ern Greek in his Romaic songs desires 
to be interred where the sun can touch 
him, and to have a tiny loop-hole in his 
tomb, from which might be seen the re- 
turn in spring of the swallows. This 
would imply feeling and sight after death. 
I have had little more in my life. No 
one can prove the falsity of Kardec’s 
doctrine of re-incarnation. You at first 
felt an aversion toward me. Perhaps as 
pre-aborigines you and I fought each 
other on North Beach with pointed 
stones !”” 

I had a strong desire to write a ghost- 
story. Terentieff encouraged me, but 
advised deep thought. So I delayed, 
but never gave up the design, while he 
always spoke of it as of the inevitable. 

Terentieff had one special delight be- 
sides books: a wild ride over a mount- 
ain road, with one of those renowned 
drivers who calculate with unerring cer- 
tainty the chances of swinging their 
stages through space like comets, safely 
flying between inaccessible steeps and 
precipitous depths. His favorite trip was 
from Calistoga to the Geysers, across 
the Hog’s Back, where the rumble of 
wheels and the call of “G’lang!” is 
heard two miles up the mountain, be- 
hind six horses on a dead run over a 
road but the width of the wagon, the 
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mountain falling on either side thou- 
sands of feet, where trees two hundred 
feet high look like bushes ; or by way of 
Pine Station, descending four thousand 
feet in twenty minutes, and rounding the 
dangerous Cape Horn bend, where Bee 
Mountain towers upon one side barring 
all sunlight, and on the other side, thou- 
sands of feet below, a stream winding 
among black rocks and trees looks like 
a silver thread. 

“T think, as I ride,” he said, “thus 
shall I sometime float through the sky, 
trillions of miles in a twinkling, descend- 
ing here a cloud embankment, ascending 
there a starry path, watching ‘the seven 
moons of Saturn wheel, the wild - haired 
comets run,’ passing ‘the snowy poles 
of moonless Mars,’ throwing our shad- 
ows on the Hour-glass Sea. I should 
like a near survey of that ‘ancient cinder 
suspended in the heavens,’ the moon.” 

To obtain these rides free, Terentieff 
went through a series cf crafty measures 
worthy of more important business. He 
was away months at atime. I heard of 
him in different parts of the State, al- 
ways as the serene intruder, surround- 
ed by indignant officials transfixed by a 
prolonged glare from his spectacles. I 
knew the placid countenance and low 
voice, but earnest speech, on these oc- 
casions, when his remonstrance would 
take some such form as this: 

“Why this paltry exchange of dollar 
for dollar, this low principle of eternal 
barter? I bring no money into the 
world. You take no money out of the 
world. It is all the same in another 
century. ‘Honesty’ is but an idea—one 
idea here, another idea elsewhere. Un- 
der a palm-leafed roof in South Amer- 
ica I share of the corn /orti//a, coffee, 
and bananas; I say, ‘God reward you!’ 
I am answered, ‘God be with you!’ My 
bill is settled. Here, landlords know 
not the patronage of an epicure is worth 
more than money — know but one kind 
of payment. Pshaw! Exhaustive cal- 
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culations have evolved a law that regu- 
lates the number of crimes which must 
be committed within a certain time. The 
same law must underlie all minor mat- 
ters. Therefore, so many free meals, 
lodgings, rides, etc., are in the air. In 
accepting them I merely submit to the 
fore-ordained.” 

No one knew anything of his history. 
The only time I ever tried to learn how 
he happened to be in San Francisco, 
and had but the vague answer I knew he 
gave others, was the night I tried to keep 
him from one of these excursions. I 
told him his deafness made it unsafe. 
He thanked me, but said: “The Turk- 
ish proverb says the nest of the blind 
bird is made by God. Good-by! Don’t 
give up the ghost—nor the ghost-story.” 

Ambitious to become a leader in pol- 
itics, I devoted myself to journalism. 
Fascinated by life on the stage and be- 
hind the scenes, where the play is more 
important than all the outside world, I 
translated plays and became dramatic 
critic. There camea new first soubrette 
to the theatre round the corner from 
my store. Theatre and store are gone; 
wholesale stores occupy both blocks; 
but sometimes at night it seems as if I 
should find all unchanged by passing 
through those streets, and I can scarce- 
ly keep from going to look. 

Aline Vandeleur, with others in the 
company, came to my store for songs or 
plays. Handsome, self-possessed, with 
a piquant air in her popular boy- parts, 
spending her salary on her costumes, 
she delighted everyone. I wrote a bur- 
lesque with the principal part for her. 
Yet I was fearful. The final rehearsal 
was imperfect. Several actors did not 
know their words. With feverish im- 
patience I waited for the verdict, which 
must be immediate, for first impressions 
on an audience are final. I was glad to 
see Terentieff across the house, also in- 
tently watching the progress of the piece, 
and now and then nodding approval at 
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me. Thanks to Aline, Za Belle Dame 
sans Merci was a success. In white 
satin doublet, trunks, and white-plumed 
hat, she looked lovely. She sung de- 
lightfully the song with which, as trou- 
badour, she serenaded the heroine. The 
effect of her beauty was like that of mu- 
sic—“‘in its germ, a sensation; in its 
full development, an ideal.” I looked 
upon her perfect profile, and, like her 
other lovers, imagined a congenial spir- 
it within. So in the same mirror of one 
strain of music a dozen people shall see 
reflected what each one thinks of; each 
shall detect the accents of his own joy 
or woe. She was recalled. I was in 
ecstacy. Few joys are greater than to 
hear one’s own words sung by the best 
beloved voice, as I heard my 


SERENADE. 
Love, my love, with eyes like a dove, 
Drift from dream-land’s distant star ; 
All the world’s asleep, but my passion deep 
Wakes for thee— 
Let thy visions flee, 
Not half so blest as the real may be! 
I, my pet, each hour regret 
That blank of thy presence passes ; 
Then float to me like leaf from tree 
That falls mid reacting grasses ; 
I will thee hold 
In a fervent fold 
Till present and future are past and old! 
O! thus my heart shall allay its smart, 
While thy tender glance enthralls, 
And in eclipse at our meeting lips 
Below us the far world falls, 
Faintly known, 
By a slant edge shown, 
As it sparkles and dips, through ether blown! 


As I listened entranced, I saw Teren- 
tieff’s face as attentive to me as to her. 
He was, if possible, more untidy than 
ever, and his coat was ruined by a great 
dark stain which covered jis right shoul- 
der. His fingers spelled a Spanish prov- 
erb: “Choose neither woman nor linen 
by candle-light!” This was followed 
by a German tale of an actress contrived 
by science and worked by springs, who, 
from time to time, tumbled into a dead 
heap—a rouged leather doll. I hurried 
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round the house to shake hands with 
Terentieff over his safe return, but when 
I reached his seat he was gone. I went 
behind the scenes with my bouquet, too 
choice to be thrown on the stage. 

“The pomegranate signifies the abun- 
dance of my love!” 

“ The heliotrope and mignonnette give 
me your interpretation.” 

We were interrupted by Pruyn, the 
purple-faced and blatant, with his pin 
and ring of solitaire pearls like cloud- 
capped mountains. He bore a jewel- 
case. Aline welcomed it with a cry of 
delight. Rubies, a buckle for her plume, 
a belt, and strings to loop her great wing- 
sleeves. She hastily added them to her 
costume, and paused for our admiration. 
Thornton, my rival in literature, in pol- 
itics, and in love, joined us. 

“Spattered by drops of his blood” 
was Aline’s cue, and she ran on the 
stage. 

The dapper manager, bouquet in but- 
ton-hole, passed, saying: “The hit of 
the season, Cecil, my dear fellow. Lots 
of legs—sure to run!” 

Thornton glared at me and chewed 
the ends of his mustache. Tressilian 
Vane, the comedian, came up as “Za 
Belle Dame” and congratulated me. 
“My part alone,” he said, “is a big 
‘grain of gold in the dull sand of life.’” 

Pruyn’s husky voice murmured: “Life 
ought to pan out more than one nugget. 
If it didn’t ——” 

Aline came running off, and, airily ad- 
miring herself, stood near. 

“On some sort of hobby-horse,” said 
Vane, “we all play Mazeppa. Here is 
Miss Vandeleur crazy to play Lady 
Macbeth!” 

“O!” cried Aline, “I want to try 
some tragic part. Do write me one.” 

“Yes,” said Vane, “let her for once 
wear the long train and low waist. An 
actress’ greatest hit is always from the 
shoulder.” 

Aline was inhaling the perfume of my 
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bouquet. “Flower or jewel— which is 
best?” Thornton asked her. 

“The blossoms seem alive” —she 
hesitated —- “but the gems will last for- 
ever.” 

Thornton gave a meaning laugh. 
Vane crossed himself and bowed with 
mock gravity to each of us, saying to 
Aline, “Marguerite;” to Pruyn, “Prince 
of Trebizond;” to me, “Siebel;” to 
Thornton, “Mephistopheles.” ‘ What 
is to be the name of your next play, 
Cecil? Tragic? Let me suggest ‘Fore- 
shadowed !?” 

It was months before my tragedy was 
completed, because I fought with myself 
to change the climax. In vain—the final 
scene mastered me. The hero—who, 
to please the woman he loves, has com- 
mitted murder—suddenly discovers her 
perfidy when in an embrace a locket on 
her necklace opens by accident, disclos- 
ing his rival’s picture. In his leave- 
taking he cries: 

** Ay, while I held thee heart to heart, 
My soul had pushed off from the shore, 
And we were far apart ; 

I heard her calling, calling, 

From the sea of nevermore 
Farewell, farewell! 

Fainter, fainter, like a bell 

Rung from some receding ship, 
Farewell, farewell ! 

The far and farther knell 


Did hardly reach my lip— 
Farewell, farewell!” 


I was too absorbed to make any ef- 
fort to find Terentieff, though I blamed 


myself for it. I expected to meet him 
any day. Going to the first rehearsal of 
Foreshadowed, 1 was vexed to meet 
Thornton, leaving the stage-door. The 
narrow up-and-down gas-scented paths 
behind the scenes sent a chill through 
me. The greenroom was an inferno of 
heat. Carpenters were moving scenery. 
Sweepers were busy among the seats. 
Prompter and call-boy sat at their little 
table near the foot-lights. The leader 
of the orchestra was showing a wonder- 
fully carved meerschaum to the juve- 
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nile gentleman. The first old woman, 
weighing two hundred odd, yet wearing 
a youthful set of ermine, was crying bit- 
terly between beer and a cross. stage- 
manager. The utility people were gos- 
siping. The walking-ladies were flirt- 
ing with the treasurer. The leading 
lady and the heavy man were indignant 
at not being cast in the piece. The low 
comedian, Vane, was pirouetting, book 
in hand. Seeing me approach, he dis- 
charged quotations, after the custom of 
his tribe: , 

“*Here comes a gentleman that hap- 
pily knows more. The news, Roge- 
ro.’ ” 

Aline welcomed me with smiles. 
“Who was that I saw in front with you 
last night?” 

“With me? Noone. I was alone.” 

“Why, he sat by you and watched 
your face to see how you liked the play. 
A queer old doctor-like man. I declare 
you two looked like Faust before and 
after his transformation.” 

“You describe a man I know, yet I 
did not notice him.” 

“I did. He was there.” 

“One inch of delay more is a South 
Sea of discovery!’” cried Vane. “‘I 
prythee tell me, who is it? Quickly, 
and speak apace. Is he of God’s mak- 
ing? What manner of man?’” 

“Spectacled and studious - looking,” 
she continued, “like an old Boston- 
ian.” 

—‘“ ‘Thou shalt know the man 
By the Athenian garments he hath on!’” 


said Vane. 

“You did not heed his presence any 
more than if he had been a shadow,” 
said Aline. 

“¢Something and scarce so much— 
nothing, indeed!’” pursued Vane. 

“You must be mistaken,” I insisted ; 
“Terentieff would have made some ef- 
fort to attract my attention.” 

“¢He that can not make a leg, put 
off’s cap, kiss his hand, and say noth- 
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ing, has neither leg, hands, lips, nor 
cap!’” exclaimed Vane. 

Here his cue called him away, and 
Aline and I were alone a moment. 

“What was Thornton doing here?” 
I demanded. “Trying to get the piece 
cut so as to lose all the best passages, 
I suppose.” 

“No, indeed,” Aline declared. 
only came to see me.” 

“That is no better. 
you as others do?” 

“Just like others; you, for instance.” 

“T have a right to see to the rehear- 
sal of my play.” 

She saucily fluttered in my face the 
manuscript pages of her part. I detect- 
ed Thornton’s writing. 

“So you interpolate a note of his? I 
fear it will not improve your part.” 
“Every like is not the same! 

have such curious fancies.” 

“If I thought ——” 

“Well—if you did? What then?” 

“You should not draw me on and off 
like an old glove.” 

“Ah! now, don’t get angry. It’s not 
becoming. You must not be cross when 
I have a charming surprise for you.” 

“What is it? Tell me.” 

“Not now. When you are in good 
humor. Perhaps this afternoon I will 
send it to you.” 

“T am good-natured now.” 

“Then please prove it by leaving me 
to study my part.” 

I went. I was infatuated with her, 
yet tortured by a sense of our unfitness 
for each other. That afternoon she sent 
me some rhymes about my bouquet 
which charmed and relieved me. I had 
misjudged her. Our tastes were similar. 
I kissed the verses and carried them 
about with me. I was so happy that I 
accepted an invitation from even Pruyn 
to a dinner with Vane and Thornton at 
the old “ Poodle-dog.” The table glit- 
tered with Pruyn’s own crystal, gold, 
silver, and Japanese china; with red 
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Burgundy and Bordeaux, yellow Clic- 
quot, and Frontignan; with truffles and 
terrapin, spiced salads and meats, flaky 
pastries, tempting fruit, and fanciful con- 
fectionery. A giant bowl hollowed in 
ice held a claret punch like the legendary 
great carbuncle of the White Mount- 
ains glowing amid their snow. But 
Pruyn’s pride was the champagne punch 
concocted by himself—“to every litre 
of the champagne a litre of brandy, a 
litre of red rum, and a litre of green 
tea.” When I arrived, Vane had reach- 
ed a state of abstraction from worldly 
woes, in which, as a god partaking of 
nectar, he frowned upon any interference 
from us mortals, and sung: 
*¢O just fakir, with brow austere, 
Forbid me not the vine ; 


On the first day poor Hafiz’ clay 
Was kneaded up with wine!’” 


Thornton said: “ Follow the example 
set by our flower of the drama, and be 
serious!” 

“A night-blooming cereus?” asked 
Vane. 

“Truly, a scentless blossom,” said 
Thornton. 

“What ails thee, Cecil?” exclaimed 
Vane. “Thou ‘didst contract and purse 
thy brow together.’ What an actor was 
lost in thee! Never adopt our profes- 
sion, though. Napoleon wrote to Talma 
of ‘ine instant rewards of the stage.’ 
Rum-rum —I mean romance—all ro- 
mance! Behold me! Where are my 
‘instant rewards?’ The public are a 
set of geese!” 

“Because they hiss you?” asked 
Thornton. 

Vane eyed him severely for an instant, 
sighed, and resumed his knife and fork. 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, “you expect 
too much of the public.” 

“Even the candor of a noble soul,” 
he said, “requires restriction. ‘Peace! 
Now states the duke some fact.’”’ 

“J,” said Pruyn, “shall send Miss 
Vandeleur on her benefit a large silver 
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bar from my mines in the mountains.” 

“1,” said Vane, “shall contribute sev- 
eral bars—of music. I’m down for a 
song.” 

“Cecil and I,” said Thornton, “may 
bar your progress in her favor by a gift 
of shares in stock—that of our mines in 
the mountains.” 

“ Yours /” exclaimed Pruyn. 

“Yes—ours—in the mountains — of 
the moon!” 

“H’m! Don’t know any such stock,” 
muttered Pruyn. 

“Ah!” said Vane, “Pruyn and I know 
better than to ‘discourse fustian with 
one’s own shadow.’” 

The expression of profound scorn 
that for an instant mingled with Pruyn’s 
usual look of stolid conceit threw me 
into a fit of laughter which choked the 
tears into my eyes. I hastily snatched 
my handkerchief from my pocket. A 


violet paper with violet lines and violet 
perfume flew on the table before Vane, 


who exclaimed: “So your love hath 
writ to you in rhyme!” 

“A lady’s writing!” said Pruyn. 

“Only a contribution to a magazine, 
submitted to my judgment by a lady 
friend,” I stammered, striving to re- 
gain it. 

“Indeed!” cried Thornton, seizing 
and looking at it curiously. “Then let 
us all have the benefit of it.” 

He read it aloud, while Pruyn and 
Vane restrained me in my chair. My 
poor Aline !—I was furious to hear her 
tender words thus made public: 


* White ashes creeping o’er the glow 
Of burning coal, strange waxen show 
Of fire, the full pomegranate-blow 

That Jaffa pilgrims know, 


** Sweet heliotrope aw ‘:mignonnette 
That baffled words with blissful fret 
Of dreams intense, enchanting, yet 

Of rapture never met. 


“ Dare I interpret this bouquet ? 
So passion-filled, its perfume may 
Thy fervent longing well portray. 
The pomegranate doth say: 
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** Though burnt-out years in ashen heap 
Turn white thy head, thy heart's great deep 
Through life’s brief turmoil, death’s long sleep, 
Aglow with love shall keep!’ 


**O blazing bloom! O ardent heart ! 
From melting flame I stand apart 
As maiden must ; my only art 

To shy response impart 


“Ts not through blossoms’ breath of balm 
But—sung from happy heart—this psalm, 
Which heard by thee should prove a charm 

To doubts and fears disarm!” 


While he read my head whirled. The 
fantastic figures on my oriental plate 
seemed to nod and grimace at me. One, 
with a weird resemblance to Terentieff, 
carried his head in his arms like Saint 
Bruno, and appeared to try to allure me 
into a grotesque tomb-like temple he 
was about to enter. 

Thornton refolded the scented sheet, 
and tossed it toward me with a mocking 
bow. 

“Itis said there were never two blades 
alike of striped grass,” he remarked ; “is 
it not so with bouquets?” 

Pruyn was plainly evolving a new and 
mighty problem suggested to his con- 
sciousness by these words. 

Vane, under pretense of picking his 
napkin from the floor, leaned near me 
to whisper: “‘A slippery and a subtle 
knave!’” 

I caught a wine-glass to dash it in 
Thornton’s face, when a servant with 
coffee opened the door. Behind him I 
saw Terentieff passing through the hall; 
I rushed to catch him, but was too late. 
The cool outer air brought me to my 
senses, and I did not return to the din- 
ner. 

I avoided them all for some time. I 
applied myself to political leaders, and 
prepared speeches for an electioneering 
tour throughout the States, for I had 
become a fast-rising politician. 

Absorbed as I was in my play, the 
night it came to be produced I was glad 
to have Terentieff enter my box and sit 
beside me. His snuff-colored suit was 
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more dingy than ever, and over the right 
shoulder was still that broad stain, which 
I now saw was a streak of dry mud and 
whcel-grease. Both intent on the per- 
formance, we did not talk even between 
the acts, for orchestral music was a pas- 
sion with him. ‘Blessed is he,” he 
would say, ‘‘who can perceive the beck- 
oning hand of the divine Musica. He 
shall waking be led through the land of 
dreams, where though a vagrant he shall 
feast like a king!” Before the last act 
they played the guadrilles diabolique: 
“D’Enfer.’ Musing over their weird 
story, I toyed idly -vith Terentieff’s ear- 
irumpet, and abstractedly leaned my 
head upon it. To my amazement, above 
the movement of “Za Chasse infernale” 
I heard these words distinctly uttered 
by the voices of Aline and Pruyn, be- 
hind the scenes: 

“ Promise me a hundred bouquets for 
my benefit. Make all your friends come. 
O! I hope you’ll be just able to squeeze 
in!” 

“TI would rather squeeze into your 
heart.” 

“That is impossible. 
omnibus on a rainy day.” 

“ Make somebody get out.” 

“I can’t. They’ve all paid their fare.” 

“T am carried away by you, but when 
I am transported I prefer to charter a 
conveyance for my exclusive occupa- 
tion.” 

“Tis more expensive.” 

“ Beyond the range of possibilities ?”’ 

“Nothing is impossible except the 
leader’s wig, or Cecil’s mustache.” 

“I thought he was your favorite slave— 
or must that one bear Aladdin’s lamp ?” 

“* Ay, there’s the rub /’” 

In my agitation I carelessly changed 
the trumpet to my other ear. Above 
the movement of “Za Bal au Palais 
enchanté” 1 heard the laughter and 
talk of Thornton and his friends in a 
distant box. 

“ Best joke of the season,” said Thorn- 
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ton. “Aline got me to write some lines 
for her, which she copied and sent to 
Cecil. You should have seen his ex- 
pression when they fell out of his pocket 
at the ‘Poodle-dog.’ He pretended it 
was merely an article for a magazine. 
This gave me a chance to compel him 
to let me read it aloud. Ha, ha, ha! 
Vane and Pruyn had to hold him in his 
seat. His face was a study. Suddenly 
he affected to see some one in the hall, 
and rushed out, as Vane said, like Don 
Cesar de Bazan when Maritana passes 
the door. We all ran to look at him. 
After some aimless wandering round, 
he went flying down Dupont Street like 
the blind bat he is!” 

I can not recall how the trumpet drop- 
ped from my nerveless grasp, nor when 
Terentieff left me. I noticed only the 
music, which had reached the climax of 
its story: “A Pinstant le palais en- 
chanté devint la proie des flammes, la 
JSoudre éclata et” ——I scarcely heeded 
the last act of my play, but suddenly 
knew the curtain was falling, and Vane 
was with me, saying: 

“Why did you sit here alone ail the 
evening, with your hand to your head, 
first on one side, then on the other, as 
if you had ‘a bee in your bonnet?’” 

“Didn’t you see Terentieff?” 

“T saw no one. You are overwork- 
ed. You need rest. Foreshadowed is 
good, but Aline must be satisfied with 
her own line of business. See our lead- 
ing lady yonder, pleased at Aline’s fail- 
ure. How pale you look. Come into 
the air.” 

I silently followed him. Had I been 
dreaming? I was bewildered. At the 
corner of Clay and Montgomery streets 
we were joined by Thornton and his 
friends. There was talk of a supper. 
Vane wanted to go with them. I hesi- 
tated. 

“O,” said Thornton, “you had better 
come, especially if you have any more 
poetry in your pocket.” 
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Looking quickly at him as he stood 
under the gas-light, the expression of 
his eyes convinced me of the truth. I 
slapped him across the face with my 
glove, and turned my back. 

Both were reckless and filled with the 
mysterious fascination of dueling—with 
what Sir Francis Bacon called its “kind 
of satanical illusion.” At day-break we 
met on the beach near Fort Point. A 
light fog shrouded land and sea. Our 
lonely figures seemed dwarfed in the 
vast space. The sea like eternity near- 
ed us upon one side, the world and time 
seemed far upon the other. Not long 
before I had written Aline’s name in 
the sand, thinking of the rising tide of 
love in my heart—changed now to a 
Dead Sea, I bitterly reflected. Just as 
the ten paces were measured, and we 
were placed, there was a sharp vibration 
under our feet, a slight shock of earth- 
quake, that added a dread horror to the 
words : 

“Gentlemen, are you ready? One! 
two! three!” 

I was not injured. Thornton fell at 
the first fire, shot through the heart. 
His second sailed that morning for Aus- 
tralia. Mine was Vane, disguised be- 
yond detection. His only comment was: 
“You two changed parts. You played 
Faust and he Valentine.” Perhaps this 
made Faust’s words continually ring in 
my ears: “It was not a duel; it was a 
murder!” 

Arrested, but discharged from actual 
custody on bail, I could not have been 
more miserable if imprisoned. Heavi- 
est of my punishment, my political life 
was forever ended. For hours I sat in 
the little room back of my store, and 
meditated on my woes, until I some- 
times felt as if the beach near Fort 
Point was a more cheerful spot. Wher- 
ever I went I half-expected to meet 
Thornton. I was haunted by Teren- 
tieff’s old discourses on the supernat- 
ural. “Who can tell,” he had said, “if 
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the same power within us which can 
arouse the body from sleep at an hour 
previously thought of, may not after 
death control it sufficiently to wear at 
least a semblance of it, as a chemist 
conjures the spectrum of a flower from 
the ashes ?” 

Again he had said: “Some ancient 
philosophers decided that whatsoever 
motions the spirit of man could perform 
without the organs of the body might 
revive after death—which were only 
those of the understanding, and not of 
the affections.” I told myself that if 
love could not return, neither could 
hate. Talking it over one night with 
Vane, I said it conflicted with the theory 
of guardian angels. 

“Guardian angels in California!”’ said 
he. “‘Are our passions the sorcerers that 
raise up for us spirits of good or evil?’ 
What does your lawyer say your pros- 
pects are?” 

“Imprisonment for life—at least one 
year, possibly several; I am forever dis- 
qualified from holding office or voting ; 
I must pay all Thornton’s debts, and to 
his heirs ten thousand dollars.” 

“ Like to fight me to-morrow? ‘Who 
would have thought old Beyrolles worth 
so much? I’d have killed him for half 
the money!’ What a severe law!” 

“Yet first violated by the man who 
framed it,” I said. 

After Vane left me alone with my 
gloomy fancies, I stood behind the coun- 
ter, watching the stream of life on the 
sidewalk. Chinese, Japanese, Feejee 
Islander, Spanish, Italian, Turkish, Ger- 
man, French—from so many foreign 
countries, why not one from the Land 
of Shades? Newsboys were crying, 
‘An Awful Tragedy.” Adrunken man 
lurched in, insisting upon knowing “How 
did he look after they laid him out?” 

I glared at him in silent dismay. He 
became confidential. 

“T won’t let on yer told me. Come, 
now, how did he look after he was in 
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his coffin? Jim and me was friends, we 
was! I wouldn’t ha’ hit him, but he looked 
as ef his body was a big long snake that 
reached round the corner. Anda snake, 
sir—a snake brought all the trouble into 
this world. I was obliged ter knock him 
on the head. I want ter know ef he 
changed back an’ looked like a man. 
Eh? Did yer see him? How’d he look 
after “ 

Calling a policeman, I got rid of this 
horror. Then it occurred to me —sup- 
posing Thornton should walk in, to 
whom could I then appeal? It ap- 
proached the time for the theatre to 
open. I looked for the passing of Aline. 
She came in, and we stood talking in 
the back part of the store: 

“You can write some plays while in 
prison,” she suggested. “I want the 
leading part, of course.” 

“You have had it in my life tragedy !” 
I replied. 

“Poor fellow!” she impulsively ex- 
claimed. With one of her old alluring 
glances, she held out both hands. The 
subtile charm of her presence overpow- 
ered me. I drew her to my heart. I 
kissed her. I forgot Thornton. I for- 
got the world. “Aline! O Aline!” I 
cried, smoothing her hair and holding 
her dainty head against my breast. As 
I did so, I looked into the front store. 
Terentieff stood before the counter, back 
to me, under the gas, so that I noticed 
that strip of dried mud and grease on 
his right shoulder. He was marking 
some passage in a book, a vexatious 
trick of his. “For a congenial soul 
coming after,” he would say, “to thus 
find my comments, will be like discover- 
ing foot-prints in the sand of a lonely 
island.” A distant hand-organ was 
playing the music of Rodert le Diable, 
where the nuns rise from their graves to 
dance in the church-yard by moonlight. 
Terentieff turned, and seeing us, he 
spelled upon his fingers the words of 
his favorite Antiphanes: “One thing 
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only I believe in a woman, that she will 
not come to life again after she is dead ; 
in everything else I distrust her until 
she is dead!” With his old stealthy 
step he crept silently near, picked up a 
violet note on the floor, and showed me 
the superscription, “James A. Pruyn,” in 
Aline’s writing. He noiselessly opened 
and held it so that I read—a short pas- 
sionate love-letter! It was like looking 
into her heart. The prophetic scene in 
my play came back to me. Aline lifted 
her lovely head, bending the magic of 
her sweet eyes upon me; she looked 
startled 

“You are not well!” she cried in her 
pretty coaxing way. 

“No,” < said, putting her away. As 
she tried to regain her self- possession, 
shaking the folds of her dress, she saw 
her letter on the floor, refolded and en- 
veloped just as she let it fall. Hastily 
catching it up she put it into her pocket. 

“Shall I tell you what is in that let- 
ter?” I asked. 

With one of the tinkling laughs that 
bewitched her audiences, she nodded 
assent. 

“T am clairvoyant enough to see——” 

“Come, no spiritual nonsense! Do 
you look for Thornton’s ghost?” 

As she spoke, Terentieff approached 
and seemed about to lay his hand upon 
her shoulder. She shivered, but did not 
turn her head. He seemed to change 
his mind about speaking to her, turned, 
and walked slowly out. 

“The draught here will give me a stiff 
neck,” she said. ‘Good-night!” 

I followed to the door, and watched 
her vanish into the thick fog. A pass- 
ing voice spoke. of it as “a ghostly 
night.” I mused over dead love and 
faith for which there could be no resur- 
rection. All my ambitious plans over- 
thrown, my only resource must be my 
old solace—the pursuit of literature. I 
might even now write that long-talked- 
of ghost-story. “It was not a duel, it 
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was a murder!” What if a glimpse of 
Thornton should give me a hint for it! 
I looked behind me. How Terentieff 
would like to read it! I turned back to 
see him standing near the door as if 
waiting for some one. Could I influence 
him enough to bring him in? I had not 
heard his footsteps. I wondered if a 
deaf person could for an instant affect 
me to the extent of making me also 
deaf. He went to the curb-stone. So 
nervous that I felt even his presence 
would be a relief, I ran out to catch him 
—he was gone before I could reach him. 
I never saw him again. Turning back, 
I ran against a famous Jehu of the Gey- 
ser roads. 
“Who was it you chased?” 
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“Terentieff.” 

“Terentieff! You must be crazy!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, that about six months ago, in 
the last of his continual free rides on my 
stage, I saw him fall off, cover his right 
shoulder with grease and mud from the 
off fore-wheel—and—éreak his neck!” 

I staggered into the store and groped 
for a seat. Mechanically I took up 
Gray’s poems, lying as Terentieff left 
them, open at the “ Descent of Odin.” 
This was the heavily penciled passage 
I had just seen him underline: 


* was snowed over with snow, 
And beaten with rain, 
And drenched with dews, 
Dead have I long been !” 
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HE greatest university of the an- 

cient world to which our civiliza- 
tion appertains was built 3,300 years ago 
at least, and possibly first built 4,650 
years ago. An obelisk hereafter to be 
mentioned bears the name of a king 
said to have reigned 2,803 years before 


Christ. Its name, or rather the name 
of the place where it was situated, was 
called by the Greeks —and by the Ro- 
mans, who adopted the Greek name— 
“ Heliopolis,” the City of the Sun, or the 
Sun City. By the authors of the books 
known to us as the Old Testament, it 
was called “On.” But by the Egyptians 
themselves it was called “Onoo,” or 
“ Anoo,” meaning the house of the god 
Toum, the god of the western hemi- 
sphere. 

This renowned temple of astronomy, of 
medicine, of philosophy, and of theology, 
stood near the Arab village of Matariah, 
and about five miles from the present 
city of Cairo, in Egypt. No ruins, no 
vestige of the great walls of the temple, 


have been visible within the memory of 
man. There is no reason to doubt that 
all its movable material was transport- 
ed, centuries ago, to the ancient city of 
Cairo, to be there used in the construc- 
tion of walls in a new city. Some mounds 
of earth—marking the site of distant 
walls, once surrounding the gardens and 
grounds of the temple, or possibly sup- 
plying the teachers’ and students’ quar- 
ters—and a lonely obelisk still standing 
on the plain, are all that now remain of 
that oldest and most renowned school 
of antiquity. Its long avenue, bordered 
by great sculptured sphinxes, between 
which the priests and teachers and stu- 
dents approached ; its two tall, reddish, 
shining obelisks, among the most chaste 
and beautiful monoliths ever yet erected 
by man; its two stupendous pylons of 
solid masonry; the huge walls of the 
sanctuary, formed of great stones (hewn 
and burst from the quarries from which 
the greatest of the pyramids were form- 
ed), with their endless bass-reliefs on the 
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inside and the outside, and the mysterious 
adytums and numerous chambers and 
chapels and altars they inclosed within ; 
the two tall, slender, round towers of 
masonry, looking like huge masts in 
front of the two pylons, and towering 
above all the massive walls and above 
the obelisks; and sometimes, on occa- 
sion of extraordinary festivities, floating 
above the temple and al! its surround- 
ings, the ancient banners of Egypt—all 
have disappeared. Only the obelisk now 
remains. It still faces toward the “four 
regions,” with its square exalted and 
polished top, cone-shaped like the pyra- 
mids. It still towers there, as in its 
young time, to linger in the last holy 
light of the sun dying in the west, and 
welcome the first rays of its resurrec- 
tion in the east. That obelisk, still 
standing there, speaks in an almost 
audible voice of the men of taste and 
ability who lived about it before the 
Bible was written and before the He- 
brew nation existed; of a million He- 
brews toiling in the same plains, and all 
worked by the task- masters and owned 
as the slaves and property of the king 
of the region; of millions of Egyptian 
men and women, and young men and 
young women, who were all as spirited, 
as theological, and as zealous in public 
and in private worship, as any Hebrews 
or Christians have ever been at any time 
since; of men who lived down to the 
time when the founder of the Hebrew 
nation and theology was, perhaps, him- 
self a young student at the very univer- 
sity before which the obelisk stood ; and 
of men whose generations continued in- 
habiting the land down to the time of 
Herodotus, who spoke of them as being 
“of all mankind the most excessively 
attentive to the worship of the gods.” 

I have the interpretation of the beau- 
tifully sculptured hieroglyphics that cov- 
er two sides of the obelisk from top to 
bottom. The profusion of flattering 
words on the obelisk are addressed 
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to King Ousertasen I., who, according 
to the highest authority, reigned 2,803 
years before Christ, and during the pe- 
riod of forty-six years. The obelisk, 
therefore, if the dates given are correct, 
has stood where it still stands for near- 
ly the period of 4,700 years. 

Herodotus says Sesostris or his son 
(both kings of Egypt) presented two ob- 
elisks to the Temple of Heliopolis, and 
that each was at least 150 feet high and 
twelve feet in diameter. As the obelisk 
now there is of fully one-third less di- 
mensions, it is possible there were, in 
his day, two obelisks there of greater 
magnitude, and not placed on the ma- 
sonry of the temple, but on the ground 
in front. It is also to be suggested that 
the obelisk now there must have been 
erected in Heliopolis long before the 
university was erected by Sati Merneph- 
tah. And although the obelisk fixes 
positively that it is on the site of the 
ancient city of Heliopolis or Onoo, yet 
it does not determine positively and 
of itself that it was adopted as one of 
the obelisks of the university. From 
other surrounding indications it is prob- 
ably at the very spot where the univer- 
sity stood. But as it was erected in 
commemoration of a panegyric festival, 
and some 1,300 years in advance of the 
university erected by Rameses I., or at 
least the university temple dedicated by 
Rameses I., and claimed to have been 
erected by him, its exposed part does 
not of itself alone afford sufficient evi- 
dence of the precise site of the univer- 
sity. The attention of learted antiqua- 
rians is respectfully called to the pro- 
priety of making excavations at the sur- 
rounding mounds and in the plain itself, 
where I believe little or nothing has yet 
been done to explore the site of per- 
haps the oldest city in lower Egypt. 

During the lapse of thousands of years, 
insects fixing specks of dirt into the 
cavities of the sunken hieroglyphics cut 
into the granitic obelisk, have complete- 
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ly obliterated them on one side. But the 
inscriptions on both sides are believed 
to be exactly the same because all other 
obelisks are known to be so, and the in- 
terpretation of the side which is legible 
(and which is now given for perhaps the 
first time in the English language) is as 
follows : 


** The Horus, 
The life of all that is alive, 
The bing of upper and lower Egypt— 
Chaper-Ka-Ra— 
The maker of kings, 
The life of all the living, 
The son of the Sun, 
Ousertasen, loved by the spirits of the City of Onoo 
And of immortal life, 
The golden hawk, 
The life of all that lives, 
The gracious god [king]— 
Chaper-Ka-Ra— 
At the commemoration of the festival of panegyric 
Erected this obelisk ; 
He who bestows the immortal life has erected it.” 


Even this obelisk, still serving to fix 
the site of the temple, shows that the 
vast surrounding plains have risen, by 


scarcely perceptible accretions, perhaps 
more than nine feet since its foundations 
were laid. Indeed, the plains of Egypt, 
and of Nineveh, and of Babylon, and of 
Persepolis, and of the Indus in upper 
India, laugh to scorn the utmost labors 
and contrivances of man to render his 
fame lasting, or his grandest structures 
continuous. Even the pyramids, and 
the hills from which their material was 
taken, must yet be changed and obliter- 
ated. 

The renowned school of Onoo, or 
Heliopolis, became famous throughout 
all the ancient world, in Europe as well 
as in Asia. The solitary obelisk which 
now stands there in the plain has been 
reflected in the living eyes of perhaps 
the most notable men of the ancient 
world. Warriors and famous men and 
scholars from Babylon, and from Nim- 
rood, and from Nineveh, were of course 
familiar with it. The famous Cambyses, 
son of Cyrus, and Darius, son of Hys- 
taspes, and other Persian kings and con- 
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querors, and learned Iranian scholars of 
the Zarathustrian theology, were also fa- 
miliar with it. Antiochus saw it when 
he attempted to rob the gorgeous Tem- 
vle of Heliopolis, and the people of the 
city ran for their weapons, rushed to its 
defense, and drove him and his forces 
into the desert. Croesus, the wise and 
rich king of Lydia, after losing his gov- 
ernment and couniry, saw it. Moses, to 
us the most famous man of antiquity, 
saw it, and perhaps many a time lean- 
ed against it and touched it with his 
hands. All the famous prophets and 
wise men of Egypt sawit. All the bib- 
lically renowned “ Pharaohs,” or kings 
of Egypt, lived near it. Aaron lived 
near it for eighty years. Joseph, the 
prophet, saw it hundreds of times, and 
married Asenath, the daughter of one of 
the priests who taught in the school 
there. Jeremiah, the prophet, saw it. 
Jacob, the father of Israel, must have 
stood before it. Joseph and Mary with 
the child Jesus saw it. Ata well not 
far from it, and still held to be sacred, 
they are declared, by tradition, to have 
remained for a long period. Cesar, 
Antony, and other famous Roman war- 
riors, and hundreds of Roman scholars, 
must have seen it. Alexander saw it. 
Anaxagoras, Archimedes, Democritus, 
Eudoxus, Euripides, Herodotus, Homer, 
Lycurgus, Orpheus, Pythagoras, Stra- 
bo, Solon, and the divine Plato, are all 
said to have been, in their several gen- 
erations, attendants at the school there, 
or visitors to the temple. And from be- 
yond the great mountains to the east of 
India (China) and from India, learned 
scholars are said to have heard of that 
great school, and to have sometimes 
come to Egypt to visit it. But famous 
as that university was during many cent- 
uries prior to the Christian era, the learn- 
ed world of the present day has no knowl- 
edge of the appearance or architecture 
of the temple, nor of the size of its princi- 
pal building, and does not know whether 
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it was in the like style of architecture 
with the other temples of Egypt, or not. 
Although admittedly the most renowned 
school of the ancient world, no means 
of arriving with certainty at the plan of 
it has hitherto been known even to the 
most learned of the modern world. When 
Strabo visited it, he says they pointed 
out to him the room which Plato occu- 
pied while a student there, and he refers 
to the avenue of sphinxes bordering the 
approach to the grand entrance. And 
there has been discovered, and is now 
in the important museum at Cairo or 
Bulak, an inscription which describes a 
visit to this temple by the King Piankhi, 
800 to 900 years before Christ, in which 
are mentioned the names that were giv- 
en to some parts of the building. But 
beyond this, little or nothing has hither- 
to been ascertained respecting it. The 
record of that visit as written on the 
stone gives a curious glimpse at the an- 
cient customs of the Egyptians, who were 


called sometimes by other nations the 
wisest and most just people then on 


earth. Its interpretation, here given in 
English for the first time, is as follows : 


“‘ The king [Piankhi] went upon the cop of the great 
sand-hill by the temple of Onoo [Heliopolis], and he 
there offered up a great sacrifice before the Sun as it 
began to appear above the eastern horizon. Thesac- 
rifice consisted of oxen, and of milk, and of balsam, 
and of incense, and of other things of rich fragrance. 
And as he approached the Temple of Heliopolis, the 
chief priest came and saluted him, and the first singer 
chanted the prayer of “The rejection of the wicked 
from the King.” And the chief priest helped him 
perform the ablutions, and then adorned him with a 
girdle, and did purify him by fumigating him, and by 
sprinkling him with consecrated water. And then 
the chief priest gave him fruits and presented him 
with fresh flowers for the altars. And the king walk- 
ed up the stairs to the great chapel, to behold the 
Sun-god in the sanctuary of Benben. And the king 
stood there alone. Then he removed the bolts; and 
he opened the great doors, There he saw his father 
the Sun - god, in the sanctuary. And there he saw 
the morning barge of the Sun, and the evening barge 
of the Sun. And after that he closed the doors, and 
placed sealing-clay upon them, and sealed them up 
with his own royal seal. And the priests assembled 
themselves, and the king spoke to them, saying: I 
have placed on the seal ; no other king shall go in any 
more into the temple.” 


VoL. 14,.—29. 
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When I was in Egypt a heavy strange- 
ly cut and polished ancient stone, re- 
quiring nine men to carry it, was exca- 
vated near a village some miles distant 
from the city of Cairo. As it presented 
an uncommon appearance, and contain- 
ed hieroglyphics, its native discoverers, 
who have learned to be cunning in such 
matters, covered it up, and I had the 
good fortune to be of the first who heard 
of its existence. The stone is one foot 
thick, four feet and a half long, and three 
feet wide; probably from Ethiopia. 

I caused the stone to be taken where 
it could be examined by the most learn- 
ed of Egyptologists, Doctor Professor 
Brugsch Bey, with the understanding 
that he should not disclose the fact of 
its existence, especially if found to be 
important. The professor read the hi- 
eroglyphics, which cover three sides or 
edges of the stone, with much readiness, 
but also much excitement. He declared 
the stone to be, historically, the most in- 
teresting and important discovery which 
had been made in Egypt for many years. 

Had the discovery been made known 
in Egypt, the government never would 
have permitted the stone to be removed. 
Had I enabled the European press to 
make it known, scientific persons there 
would probably have abused or even 
ridiculed me for not suffering it to re- 
main in the learned and populous world, 
instead of bringing it to California. But, 
in my opinion, if California be not now 
one of the most populous centres of the 
world, nor the most devoted to learning, 
nor the seat of the best of human edu- 
cations, it may be preparing itself to ere 
long become so. And as its citizen, it 
was my privilege, if not my duty, to 
bring to it every matter and thing cal- 
culated to interest, instruct, or improve, 
which I could possibly secure abroad. 
It seems to me any good and true citi- 
zen of a state would always prefer, in 
case he has made a discovery, to first 
communicate the fact to his own people 
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and press, instead of first causing it to 
become familiar abroad, and bringing it 
to their knowledge when no longer new. 
This is my excuse, if any excuse to the 
learned world be needed, for bringing 
to California, without showing elsewhere, 
a large inscribed stone from the great 
ruins of Ongcor in Siam on the borders 
of Cambodia, and a huge unread stone 
from Nineveh; and lastly, the stone now 
under discussion—the ancient and veri- 
table plan of the once renowned Temple 
of Heliopolis. This is the first time the 
existence of that plan has been made 
known to the modern world. This stone, 
containing about all that is positively 
known respecting the plan of the tem- 
ple, the learned Professor Brugsch Bey 
regards as of “enormous value for the 
history and topography of the temples 
of Egypt.” And in fact it does, in a 
manner, complete the knowledge of the 
ancient Egyptian temples, for the rea- 
son that nearly all the other temples are 
still existing, although more or less in 
ruins; while of this Temple of Heliop- 
olis no previously known trace existed. 
The greatest university for Memphis, the 
capital, as well as for all Egypt, was 
probably that of Heliopolis, which was 
only a few hours distant from Memphis. 
There were two temples at Memphis, 
—one to Vulcan and one to Isis—and 
they were probably buildings of more 
than ordinary grandeur and magnifi- 
cence. But no trace of either can now 
be seen on the well-known site of that 
ancient city. The stones of which they 
were built were more easily transport- 
able to Cairo than new ones obtainable 
from the quarries; and that probably 
accounts for their entire disappearance, 
together with the wall that once sur- 
roun‘ted the city. But although those 
temvies were unquestionably of great 
importance, yet neither of them, it is 
believed, ever acquired great celebrity 
as a school or a university. And in 
date the Temple of Heliopolis probably 
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preceded them both. There were also 
other temples, nearer the delta, of which 
no traces now exist, but they were of 
less importance and of later dates. The 
ancient stone model of Heliopolis, now in 
San Francisco, gives the plan of the tem- 
ple inside the outer walls, and in front of 
the front walls. The model displays ex- 
quisite workmanship and the highest pol- 
ish. The description of the edifice is giv- 
en in the translations of the texts, which 
are still well preserved on the stone, and 
in the plan of its foundations and ped- 
estals, which are raised and polished. 
The figures of persons delineated on 
the stone are the representations of the 
king offering his devotions to the sun. 
The sun was worshiped with reference 
to its death in the west, to its resurrec- 
tion in the east, to the qualities attrib- 
uted to its light and heat, and to its 
sway over the whole arch of the heavens 
from the east to the west. Its adoration 
was divided into four forms, each requir- 
ing a different style of worship. The first 
was called “Ra,” the sun of the morn- 
ing. The second was called “Toum,” 
the sun of the evening. The third was 
called “ Khaparah,” the sun considered 
as the principle of life. The fourth was 
called “ Ra-Hor-Chuti,” the sun consid- 
ered as the god of both regions (that is, 
of the east and of the west). 

The Temple of Heliopolis, as proved 
by its model, consisted: Ist, of the sanct- 
uary; 2d, of the two pylons; 3d, of two 
slender round towers ascending far above 
the great pylons, and resembling two 
tall stupendous masts, made of stone; 
4th, of two obelisks. The pylons are 
known to have been astronomical. ob- 
servatories. The slender towers were 
erected close in front of the pylons, and 
were probably also erected for astro- 
nomical purposes. The stairs, and oth- 
er parts, such as the sphinxes and the 
statues, are not mentioned in the hiero- 
glyphics, but they are represented on 
the stone by sculptures. 
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It is manifestly difficult, and it often 
must be impossible, to ascertain with 
certainty the exact ideas meant to be 
conveyed by the terse and limited lan- 
guage of hieroglyphics. All Professor 
Brugsch Bey would do for me, in trans- 
lating the language written on the stone, 
was to underwrite the meaning of each 
hieroglyph, word for word. The diffi- 
culty of exact translation of the ancient 
language of the Egyptians is increased 
by their common use of expressions of 
divine honor toward their kings, whom 
they called gods, and frequently wor- 
shiped after death as gods, and by 
their habit of mixing the names of their 
kings and their gods in similar and ap- 
parently indiscriminating terms of ex- 
altation, and also by a frequent use of 
poetic hyperbole. The following is what 
is written on the stone, as nearly as I can 
make out from the word-interpretation: 

“This good model in stone, he (the king) has made 
of the temple illuminated by the two spheres. Horus 
the Sun, his father, to this moment has made the gods 
gracious. The two tall slender towers are made of 
mest stone.* Of metal are ti.e great doors. Of white 
stone are the two pylons, but grayish in their exter- 
nal appearance. Joyous were the spirits of heaven at 
Heliopolis! At Heliopolis the sphere of heaven is il- 
luminated! The two obelisks are of polished por- 
phyry. Gifts were presented: rst, to Ra-Hor-Chuti; 
2d, to Toum, master of the two worlds of Heliopolis; 
3d, to Khaparah in his barge, and to Horus, the Sun 
of the two illuminated spheres, the good god, the 
grand master of the heavens in the midst of his celes- 
tial palace. The king, part of the Sun, the Sun stable 
in justice, arrived and worshiped thee, O Toum! and 
presented incense to thee, and green cosmetic for the 
eyes, and oil coming from the eye of Horus, The 
king [cartouch of Sate Mernephtahft), part of the Sun, 
the Sun stable in justice, came and adored thee, O 
Toum! and thee, O Khaparah! and thee, O Horus, 
Sun of the two illuminated regions! and filled you all 
up with adorations.” 

The king is represented on the stone 
in bass-reliefs in three different places, 
and at each place in three different atti- 
tudes, worshiping Ra- Hor-Chuti, and 
Toum, and Khaparah. Like bass-reliefs 








*The expression is, “stone of mest.” But what 
kind of stone was called mest is not known. 

t The exact spelling of this cartouch is as follows: 
“ Ra-MEN-MAASETI-MER-N-P'TAH.” 
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are also on another border of the stone. 
And there is also written on the stone 
the following felicitation : 

“The gracious god (King Mernephtah) has made 
his monument to his father the Sun, to Toum, and 
to Khaparah! He has made to his father a splendid 
sanctuary, comparable to the sphere of heaven, to 
the place of repose, to the place of the two regions, 
and of the masters of Hun ; and it is united in the in- 
terior, like Toum to the heavens.” 

The antiquity of the stone is unques- 
tionable. The stone declares expressly 
that it is the model of the temple. But 
it does not declare expressly whether it 
was made before or after the completion 
ofthe temple. The tense of a hieroglyph 
can not, I believe, be always determined 
with certainty. The tense in which the 
hieroglyphs have been interpreted in this 
case would seem to convey the idea that 
the model was made subsequently to 
the erection of the temple. But there 
is every probability that the model was 
used in the construction of the temple, 
and that the inscriptions, which are all 
on the edges of the stone, were placed 
there after the building was completed, 
and after it was dedicated by the king. 
In fact, nearly the whole of the inscrip- 
tions are confined to what took place at 
such dedication, and seem to leave no 
rational doubt that they were inscribed 

on the model which had been used in 
the construction of the temple. And it 
is more than probable that this was the 
mode of preserving the authentic rec- 
ords of the dedications of all the ancient 
Egyptian temples. If these conclusions 
be correct, there is no doubt that this 
model is on an exact scale, which, being 
ascertained, would enable an expert in 
such matters to give us the accurate 
measurements of the temple and of the 
structures in front of it. All the foun- 
dations are skillfully cut upon the face 
of the stone, and apparently on as per- 
fect a scale of relative dimensions as any 
architect of our day could equal. The 
steps are cut out, and their numbers and 
size fixed, showing the stair-way to the 
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grand entrance. The positions for the 
four greatest sphinxes are cut, and for 
the two statues of the king, and for the 
two obelisks, and the pylons, and the 
slender towers, and the walls of the tem- 
ple, outward and divisional. But the 
scale of the plan must be thoroughly ex- 
amined by learned architects, before any 
attempt to give the measurements would 
be justifiable. The positions are easily 
given. The stair-way was sunk into 
the masonry exactly in the centre of the 
front of the temple, and consisted of a 
double flight of ten steps each, and it 
was called “the stair-way to the great 
chapel.” The landing at the top of the 
stair-way extended to the double doors of 
metal opening into the sanctuary. Sup- 
posing the temple to exist at present as 
it once did exist, anyone approaching to 
enter it would first pass between two 
long rows of sculptured sphinxes. Then 
beginning to ascend the steps he would 
pass first the two sphinxes of the sun- 
god, greater in magnitude than any of 
the others, one on each side of him. 
Next he would pass between the two 
grand obelisks, seventy to eighty feet 
high; and, fronting him from each side, 
and near the base of each obelisk, he 
would see a sculptured statue of the 
king. Then, being on the landing at 
the top of the steps, he would pass be- 
tween two more great sphinxes of the 
sun-god; and, continuing on over the 
paved floor extending out in front of the 
whole temple, he would pass the wide 
space between the two tall slender stone 
pillars or masts (“mdés,” the professor 
called them), and, continuing on over 
the wide space between the two stu- 
pendous walls of the pylons, he would 
at last stand against the two great met- 
al gates or doors of the temple. If he 
who approached were but a common cit- 
izen, those doors would not be opened 
to him. The theologians who taught 
there held that their prayers alone could 
be acceptable in the sanctuary. They 
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opened its doors, as of course, to the 
king, but never to the public; and such 
was the practice in all the churches or 
theological temples of ancient Egypt. 
The people worshiped at shrines; the 
priests only in the interior of the tem- 
ples. The doors of the temple of He- 
liopolis being opened, lead at once into 
the great room of the sanctuary. There 
were to be seen statues of the gods, 
of pure gold; and there were suspended 
two richly decorated barges of the sun- 
god—the morning barge called Maad, 
and the evening barge called Seket.* 
What was taught at the famous school 
of Heliopolis is but very imperfectly 
known. But the statement of ancient 
Greek authors, we are assured by Pro- 
fessor Brugsch Bey, is confirmed by the 
hieroglyphics, that Egyptian scholars 
had written forty-two works upon the 
sciences. It is known they were devot- 
ed students of astronomy, and taught it 
as thoroughly as was possible without 


the use or knowledge of telescopes. 
They, it should be remembered, first 
divided the year into twelve months of 
thirty days each, and added five days to 


each year. Their earnest study of as- 
tronomy was converted, if not perverted, 
to the uses of astrology, as it is to-day 
by millions of the same race of men in 
many parts of Asia. It is also known 
that they taught writing, and reading, 
and arithmetic, and the higher mathe- 
matics, thoroughly ; also, medicine, phi- 
losophy, history, and theology. It is 
scarcely doubtful that they also taught 
chemistry. Herodotus says the teach- 
ers at this school were “‘esteemed the 
most learned in history of all the Egyp- 
tians.” Probably if he had expressed an 
opinion, it would have been that the uni- 
versity of Heliopolis was superior in ev- 
ery branch of knowledge then taught. 





*The classic and modern custom of suspending 
vessels in churches, seen to this day in European sea- 
port towns, is thus traceable back through nations 
appertaining to our civilization, for a period of over 
four thousand years, 
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O, I sicken to know you, my friend — 

So wont to be low-voiced and strong — 
Rave shrilly and bend and be broken, 

And sag like some weak ship along 
Toward the surf on a treacherous coast, 

On a shallow-and serpentine shore, 
Strewed already with flags of the lost 

And rent hulls that shall float nevermore. 


**She likes you,’’ you say, ‘‘and she likes not,”’ 
**You love her,’’ ‘‘and love not at all;”’ 
She plays with your heart as a kitten 
Would play with some wandering ball ; 
She fondles you close as a mother— 
And, O! but our heaven goes well — 
Then rolls you aside for another, 
Till your anguish takes hold upon hell. 


Believe that I love you, my friend, 
Believe that I speak what I know, 
Believe to all men who will be men— 
Not playthings—or swiftly or slow, 
Some true woman’s heart shall be given, 
Drawn as moons draw deep seas in their wake — 
Leave the spume and light froth to be driven 
Such ways as the four winds may make. 


The woman is all things or nothing 
To the man who is wholly a man— 
Is a poem divine, or a discord 
Too dismal for devils to scan; 
And the words that must chime by God’s face 
While eternity lends you His life, 
Or jar on the harps in their place, 
Are the twain we call ‘“‘*husband”’ and ‘‘ wife.’ 








OU do not know Big Jack Small? 
That is a bad omen; because if 
you did know Big Jack Small, you would 
know many things which, as I think, you 
do not now know—for Jack would be 
sure to talk to you, if you met him, and 
in his talk he would be quite as sure to 
tell you something about teaming with 
six or eight or ten yokes of oxen, and 
two or three or four great red wag- 
ons, over the hills, across the valleys, 
and through the bare rock-walled cafions 
of the State of Nevada. 

That is his profession— ox-teamster ; 
or, as he calls it, “bull-puncher.” Not 
one of your common farmer boys, who 
can drive one yoke, or two or even four 
yokes, of oxen, with a long limber fish- 
ing-pole stock, and a lash that hangs 
down like a dead garter-snake speared 
through the eyes; but a regular gradu- 
ate of the science of ox—a bovine per- 
suader—with a billiard-cue whip-stock, 
and a lash on it like a young boa-con- 
strictor, and a little steel spike in the 
lash-end of the stock about as big asa 
carpet-tack when it stands on its head 
on the point of a walking-cane. With 
the yellow leather lash wound round the 
stock, the great square braids shining like 
scales, as of the brazen serpent Moses 
set up, and the glittering steel tongue, 
sparkling in the sunlight, out of the ser- 
pent’s head—with this awful wand in his 
hand, and elevated diagonally above his 
head, Big Jack Small will stand in the 
highway of the desert, the chief of the 
ox-magi; while his meek-eyed and click- 
ing-footed company draw slowly round 
him, at the proper distance and with 
regular step, straining the great red 
creaking wains after them in a true 
circle. “Come row-a-d, boys! You 
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Turk /” sharply to the near-side wheel- 
ox, because an ox-teamster always turns 
on a haw- pull unless compelled to do 
otherwise — ‘Come row-a-d, boys! 
Steady, now — like a Freemason funer- 
al!” and he elevates or depresses the 
glittering tongue of the serpent above 
his head. The oxen know what that 
means, and the whole long procession 
winds about him with mathematical pre- 
cision. 

That is the way Big Jack Small does 
it. Heisan artist. Why does not some 
brother artist go forth and canvas him? 
He is worth preserving, as the picture 
of a true American, void of European or 
classic taint—a strong American, calm 
and humorous in the hardest struggles, 
through the very thrill and tickle of abun- 
dant life and pure mountain air. Tall? 
—no; he is not so very tall. About six 
feet, or half an inch less than that. Head 
well set upon his shoulders, with an in- 
clination to one side, as if to give room 
for the big whip on the other shoulder; 
while his soft slouched hat inclines just 
in the opposite direction, as if to equalize 
things and maintain a perpendicular out- 
line. No coat on. Woolen shirt—in 
winter three of them, one inside the oth- 
er; heavy vest buttoned to the chin, or to 
somewhere hidden under the long flow 
of the lion-colored beard. Legs clad ex- 
ternally in thick white ducking or buck- 
skin, terminating in coarse boots drawn 
over the trousers bottoms. Hands cased 
in rough buckskin gloves. So dressed, 
Big Jack Small may not be a very large 
man, but he looks large. When he 
walks from you, you are impressed with 
a broadness of shoulders and strength 
of neck and loin. When he walks to- 
ward you, you are made conscious of the 
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coming of great thigh muscles, and fists, 
and a lion-like front ; and you would not 
have any rash impulse to rush upon him 
for the fun of a little combat. Then he 
has a curious long springing stride—a 
sort of dropping and rising upon his 
thigh muscles with every step—that sug- 
gests power; though I suppose it is mere 
force of habit, caught in walking across 
plowed ground in early life, and main- 
tained by striding over the sage - brush 
and loose rocks in Nevada. 

Big Jack Small has a head under his 
slouched hat, and a face that shows be- 
tween his hat-brim and his beard. If 
you are not in the habit of looking at 
heads and faces for the purpose of form- 
ing your own estimate of men, it would 
not be worth while to look at Jack. You 
might as well pass on. He is of no 
interest to you. But if you want to 
look into a face where the good-natured 
shrewdness of Abraham Lincoln shines 
out, smoothed of its rough-carved home- 
liness, you can accost Jack when you 
meet him walking beside his winding 
train down the rough cafion or across 
the dusty valley, and ask him how the 
road is over which he has come. This 
interrogation requiring some length of 
answer, he will shout, “ Whoa -ooa-ah, 
ba-a-ck!” then drawing down the great 
iron handle or lever of the brake on his 
first wagon, his team will gradually stop. 
Now he steps out into the sage-brush in 
front of you, sets the point of his whip- 
stock carefully in the fork of a bush, 
builds his arms one on top of the other 
upon the butt of the stock, shoves his 
hat to the back of his head, and says: 

“We-e-ll, the road’s nuther good nur 
bad. Hit’s about from tollable to mid- 
dlin’. Seen wuss an’ seen better.” 

“ How’s the alkali flat?” 

“Well, yer know thar’s two alkali flats 
"tween yer’n Austin. The first one’s a 
little waxy, an’ t’other’n ’s a little waxy, 
too.” 

“Will our horses sink down in the 
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flats so as to impede —that is, so that 
we can not get out?” 

“QO h—1l, no. Only hard pullin’ an’ 
slow, hot work—sockin’ through the stiff 
mud. I hed to uncouple an’ drop all 
my trail- wagons, an’ pull an’ holler an’ 
punch round at both o’ them flats fer two 
days, till my cattle looks like the devil ; 
but you kin go right along, only slow, 
though—very slow. The rest o’ the 
road’s all right—no trouble.” 

“Thank you.” 

“You're welcome. But, I say, tell 
me—I’m out now about two weeks — 
what’s the news? Hev they caught 
them stage-robbers ?”’ 

“No; they were not caught when we 
left Hamilton.” 

“D—n ’em! Hev ye any newspa- 
pers? I'd like to hev somethin’ to read 
when I’m campin’ out on the road—a 
feller gits mons’ous lonesome.” 

By this time you have hunted out of 
your traps all the newspapers and parts 
of newspapers, and passed them over to 
him. 

“Thank ye. Git up, Brigham! Gee, 
Beecher!” The loosened lever of the 
brake clanks back in its ratchet, the ox- 
en slowly strain to the yokes, the great 
wagons groan to the tightening chains. 

“ Good-by.” 

“So-’long.” 

And the slow dust-cloud moves on- 
ward, musical with the strong voice en- 
couraging “Beecher” and “ Brigham,” 
on the lead, to stiffen their necks under 
the yoke, as a bright example to the en- 
tire train. 

You, passing on your way, say to 
yourself, or companion: “What a fine 
face and head that rough fellow has; 
with what a relish that full, wide fore- 
head must take in a good story, or sur- 
vey a good dinner; what a love for the 
sublime and the ridiculous there must 
be in the broad high crown of that skull 
which is so full at the base! Why, the 
fellow has a head like Shakspeare, and 
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a front like Jove! What a pity to waste 
so grand a man in ignorance among 
rocks and oxen!” All of which may be 
a good and true regret; but you must 
not forget that nature knows how to 
summer-fallow for her own rare prod- 
ucts. 

You will please to understand that 
Mr. Small is his own master, as well as 
master and owner of that long string of 
wagons and oxen ; and that train, which 
slowly passes you, is laden with perhaps 
every conceivable variety of valuable ar- 
ticles, worth in the aggregate thousands 
of dollars, for the safe conveyance where- 
of, over a road hundreds of miles long, 
the owners have no security but a receipt 
signed “John Small.” It is safe to say 
that nothing but the “act of God or the 
public enemy” will prevent the sure de- 
livery of the entire cargo—a little slow- 
ly, but very surely. 

I do not think you will get a just idea 
of Big Jack Small and the men of his 
profession, who are very numerous in 
Nevada, without I tell you that the sage- 
brush ox-teamster seldom sleeps in a 
heuse—does not often sleep near a house 
—but under his great wagon, wher- 
ever it may halt, near the valley spring 
or the mountain stream. His team is 
simply unyoked, and left to feed itself, 
until gathered up again to move on, the 
average journey being at tMe rate of eight 
miles per day—some days more than 
that, some less. 

Twice a day the teamster cooks for 
himself, and eats by himself, in the shad- 
ow cast by the box of his wagon. Each 
evening he climbs the side of his high 
wagon—very high it sometimes is — 
heaves his roll of dusty bedding to the 
earth, tumbles it under the wagon, un- 
binds it, unrolls it, crawls around over 
it on his hands and knees to find the 
uneven places and punch them a little 
with his knuckles or boot- heel, and— 
and—well, his room is ready and his bed 
is aired. If it is not yet dark when all 
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this is done, he gets an old newspaper 
or ancient magazine, and, lighting his 
pipe, lies upon his back, with feet up, 
and laboriously absorbs its meaning. 
Perhaps he may have one or more teams 
in company. In that case, the leisure 
time is spent smoking around the fire 
and talking ox, or in playing with greasy 
cards a game for fun. But generally 
the ox-teamster is alone, or accompanied 
by a Shoshonee Indian, whose business 
it is to pull sage-brush for a fire where 
pine-wood is scarce, and drive up the 
cattle to be yoked. 

In Jack Small’s train there is usually 
an Indian, though you may not always 
see him, as sometimes, when the team 
is in motion, he is off hunting rats, or 
away up on top of the wagon asleep; 
but at meal-time he is visible, sitting 
about the fire, or standing with his legs 
crossed, leaning against a wagon-wheel. 

The early training of Mr. John Small, 
having been received while following 
the fortunes of his father in that truly 
western quest —the search after cheap 
rich land, had been carried forward un- 
der various commonwealths, as his par- 
ent moved from State to State of our 
Union—out of Ohio, and into and out 
of the intermediate States of Indiana, 
Illinois, lowa—until he dragged into the 
grave, and ended his pilgrimage in Ne- 
braska, while waiting for the locomotive 
of that great railway which was to make 
him rich. A training so obtained has 
made Mr. Small something of a politi- 
cian, with a keen ear for distinguishing 
the points in the reading of a State stat- 
ute, and a high appreciation of the im- 
portance of State lines; while the at- 
tempts at teaching and the example of 
his worn-out pious mother have turned 
his attention to the consistencies and in- 
consistencies of religious forms: so that 
Mr. Small’s heaviest and highest thought 
dwells upon the present State where he 
resides, and the future state where he is 
promised a residence. His greatest in- 
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tellectual joy he finds in talking to a pol- 
jtician or a preacher. Of course, he has 
smaller joys of the intellect in talking 
ox with the other teamsters, or in “josh- 
ing” over a game of cards; but he does 
not find solid comfort until he strikes a 
master in politics or a teacher in relig- 
ion. 

“What I’d like to be shore of,” said 
he, one day, “is this yere : Kin a Ameri- 
can citizen die, when his time comes, 
satisfied that he leaves a republic be- 
hind what'll continue as it was laid out 
to; an’ that he’s goin’ to sech a coun- 
try as his mother though: she was 
goin’ to. Now, them’s two o’ the big- 
gest pints in Ameriky. And dern my 
skin ef I haint got doubts about ’em 
both! Now, yere’s a letter from my sis- 
ter in Iowa, an’ she says she’s sick an’ 
goin’ to die; but that she’s happy be- 
cause she’s goin’ where mother’s gone, 
to be happy feriver and iver. An’ yere’s 
her husband—he’s a lawyer, an’ he’s re- 
joicin’, in his part o’ this letter, over 
Grant’s election, because, he says, that 
puts the Republikin party onto a sure 
foundation, an’ secures the support 0’ 
Republikin principles feriver and iver in 
Ameriky. Now, you see I’ve knocked 
round a heap— yes, sir, knocked round 
a heap, an’ seen a good deal, an’ seems 
to me some people knows a mighty sight 
for certain, on powerful slim proof. An’ 
yere, my sister wants me to be a good 
Christian, an’ my brother-in-law wants 
me to be a good Republikin, when, ef you 
pan me all out, I’m only a bull-puncher, 
an’ haint more’n half learned the science 
o’ that!” 

It will be surmised from this hint of 
Mr. Small’s character, taste, and dispo- 
Sition, that he was highly satisfied when 
the Rev. L. F. Sighal requested the 
privilege of a trip with the ox- team for 
the purpose of roughing it against the 
dyspepsia. Mr. Sighal said he had been 
recommended to come to Mr. Small as 
a humane and intelligent person, and 


having heard that Mr. Small’s wagons 
were loaded for a long trip to the south- 
eastward, he would very much like to 
accompany him as an assistant, being 
willing to rough it as much as his con- 
stitution would stand. 

“All right!” said Jack. “ Heave yer 
beddin’ right up thar on top o’ the 
wagon, an’ come ahead. But, I say, 
did y’ever play billiards?” 

“T have—yes, occasionally, at the 
house of a friend; never in any public 
place. Yes, sir.” 

“ Did y’ever play bull-billiards, I mean 
—with this kind of a cue, with a brad 
into it? Make a run on the nigh-wheel- 
er and carom on the off-leader, yer 
know ?” 

“Ah! you mean have I ever driven 
oxen? Well, no, sir, not in that way— 
though I was brought up on a farm in 
Pennsylvania, and have drawn logs with 
one yoke.” 

“All right. Ill teach yer how to 
punch bulls, an’ you kin convert me an’ 
the Injin. I’ve been wantin’ that Injin 
converted ever since I hed him. He’s 
heerd a little about Christ, in a left- 
handed way, but we’ll go fer him, on 
this trip!” 

Mr. Small, while making these re- 
marks, was striding, with long strong 
strides, up and down the road on either 
side of his wagons, with whip on shoul- 
der, making all ready for a start; loop- 
ing up a heavy chain here, taking up a 
link there, and inspecting — shortening 
or lengthening—the draw of brakes, etc.; 
while his long team, strung out and 
hitched in the order of march, were 
some standing and some lying down 
under the yoke, on the hard shard-rock 
road beneath the hot summer sun. His 
Indian, ycleped Gov Nye, was standing 
with his legs crossed near the ankle, sto- 
ically watching the preparations, well sat- 
isfied for the present in the comfort of a 
full stomach and the gorgeous outfit of 
a battered black-silk “‘plug” hat, a cor- 
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poral’s military coat with chevrons on 
the sleeves and buttoned to the chin, a 
pair of red drawers for pantaloons, a red 
bianket hanging gracefully from his arm, 
and a pair of dilapidated boots on his 
feet. 

Gazing bashfully upon this scene, and 
striving to catch a word with Mr. Small, 
the Rev. Mr. Sighal turned his hands 
each uneasily over the other, and said: 

“ Mr. Small, I can not heave my bed- 
ding up there.” 

“Can’t! Well, give it yere tome; I'll 
h’ist it fer you.” 

“But I have not brought it yet. It 
is just here, almost at hand, where I 
lodge.” 

“Well, well, rustle round an’ fetch 
it! Biz is biz with me now. I must git 
up an’ dust. Yere, Gov, you go him— 
all same me—he talk. Take this Injin 
with yer—he’ll help yer carry what 
you’ve got.” 

“Thank you. You are very kind in- 
deed,” said the reverend, as he marched 
off, followed by the gorgeous red man, 
down the steep street of the mining- 
town. 

While he was gone, Mr. Small, hav- 
ing all things in readiness, proceeded to 
straighten his team so as to tighten the 
chains and couplings whereby the great 
wagons are made to follow each other, 
in order that he might be sure that ev- 
erything should draw even, strong, and 
true. Presently, Mr. Sighal and Gov 
came panting and trotting round the 
corner, out of the street into the road, 
each having hold of the end of a roll 
of bedding; the reverend carrying a 
black overcoat and purple scarf on his 
right arm, and Gov having his royal red 
blanket on his left arm. 

Mr. Small, taking the roll poised on 
end on his right palm, steadied it with 
his left, and shot it to the top of the high 
wagon -box as if it had been a bag of 
feathers. 

“Thar, Gov, heap jump up— heap 
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fix ’em —little rope —no fall off. You 
sabe ?” 

“Yash — me heap sabe!” said Gov, 
tossing his precious blanket to the wag- 
on-top, and slowly climbing up after it, 
over the wheel and side. 

“ All ready, Parson »” said Mr. Small, 
interrogatively, as he picked up his ba- 
ton of command. 

“Yes,” timidly, “I—I—believe I am.” 

Rapidly Mr. Small strode forward, 
drawling out in the indescribable rhetoric 
of his profession, “ You Ro-w-dy! Turk! 
Dave! Gee, Brigham!” then suddenly, 
“ Who-o-o0-ah—ba-a-ack !” 

“ See yere, Parson! Got anything to 
eat aboard?” 

“No, sir. I have presumed I could 
buy provisions at the houses where we 
stop.” 

“ Houses, h—1! O, excuse me, Par- 
son. Thar haint no houses to speak of, 
an’ ef thar was, bull-teams don’t hev 
nothin’ to do with houses, ’thout they’re 
whisky- mills.” Then shoving up his 
hat, and scratching his head with a vig- 
orous rake or two of his hard finger- 
nails, he pulled the hat down on his 
nose, and leaning back, looked at the 
Rev. Mr. Sighal, and said, “ S’yere, Par- 
son, I’ll grub ye, but my grub’s light- 
nin’— beans, bread, bacon, coffee, an’ 
can-truck. You go into camp, an’ buy 
—le’me see— well, buy a small sack 0’ 
oatmeal, two papers o’ pinoly, a pound 
o’ black tea, an’ half a dozen cans 0’ 
condensed milk. That’ll put ye through. 
Yer kin easy ketch up to the team. 
Gee, Brigham! Git up, Dave! You 
Roany! Bally! Hawthar! Roll out! 
Roll out!” And the slow line moves 
over the rocky road at a snail’s pace, 
the wheels grinding, almost impercepti- 
bly, to the top of the not large stones, 
and then dropping off at the other side 
with asudden fall and ajar, which, though 
the fall be but an inch or two, makes the 
loading talk in various voices as it set- 
tles more firmly to its place. 
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Up, slowly—ah, so slowly, so dustily! 
—up and up the mountain, by the cafion 
road, pausing at intervals to breathe the 
panting herd, Mr. Small grinds and 
crushes ou: a solid shining line, with his 
many wheels, in the porphyry and gran- 
ite dust. The dry mountain summits 
rise on either hand, capped with the un- 
daunted rocks, which have defied the 
artillery of heaven before man in any 
color stood to witness the shock —the 
rays of the sun converging upon the 
head of Big Jack Small, as he marches 
stoutly up the side of his team, to pause 
for its clicking step, then up another 
march, and then pausing again, lifting 
the serpent-coiled baton above his head, 
shouting anon the name of scme throb- 
bing toiler of the yoke. Thus he gains 
the summit, and halts to draw the rear- 
ward brakes. 

“Ah, Parson! H’ist them things up 
thar to Gov. Gov, you fix ’em. Now 
we’re off. Plenty time, though, Parson, 
to look at the scenery. You see that 
round peak yonder — way off? That’s 
jest eighty-two miles from yere. Can’t 
see that-a-way in Pennsylvania, kin ye? 
Gee, Brigham! Git a-a-up!” 

More rapidly, and with much clinking 
and clanking of yoke-rings, hooks, and 
chains, and the loud braying and howl- 
ing of the friction of wheel-tire and 
brake - block, the team winds down the 
cafion of the opposite side of the mount- 
ain, the big wains rocking, reeling, and 
groaning, as they crowd each other round 
the curves of the declivity; and above 
all, the driver’s voice echoing along the 
cafion the drawling words of command 
and encouragement. 

Mr. Sighal is behind, out of sight; 
pausing mayhap upon some bold out- 
crop of earth’s foundation-stone, to gaze 
far around and across the uplifts of the 
grand furrows where the forgotten forces 
have plowed the field that now lies fal- 
low in the wisdom of a plan wise beyond 
all that is yet written or revealed. O serv- 
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ant of the faith, look well! It is the aris- 
tocracy of nature upon which you gaze. 
Sublime it is in the reposeful grandeur 
of its indifference to commerce, agricult- 
ure, or the petty avenues of human thrift. 
Locked in the coffers of the rocks are 
the wages of its early days of labor. 
Stern and forbidding is the giant land, 
sad and unsocial; but rich in the abun- 
dance of that which renders even man 
unsocial, stern, and forbidding. 

At the foot of the mountain the team 
halts where the water sinks and the 
dry valley begins. It is but short work 
for Big Jack Small to draw out the 
bow-pins, release his cattle, and drop 
his eight yokes in a line, with the bright 
heavy chains linking them together in 
the gravel and dust. 

Meantime, Mr. Sighal arrives in camp 
with each hand full of fragments of vari- 
colored stone, he having tired his wits 
at prospecting for silver. 

“Hullo, Parson! Hev you struck it 
rich?” interrogated Big Jack, as he let 
down the grub-box and cooking utensils 
from the wagon-top to Gov Nye. “That’s 
a bad beginning, Parson!” 

“Why so, Mr. Small?” 

“*Cause,” said Jack, jumping down 
from the wagon and coming up to take 
a look at the rocks in the parson’s 
hands —“*’cause ef you ever git quartz 
on the brain, you’re a goner! That ar 
meetin’- house in Pennsylvany ’ll put 
crape on the door-knob—shore! an’ 
’dvertiz fer a new parson. But ye’ll 
not git quartz on the brain—not much 
—s’long’s yer don’t find no better stones 
than these yere,” said he, after examin- 
ing the collection. 

“Ah! I was merely guessing at the 
stones to amuse myself. Are they not 
quartz fragments ?” 

“No sir-ee,” said Jack, as, driving 
his axe into a pine log, he made the wood 
fly in splits and splinters “not much. 
Them’s iron-stained porphyry, green- 
stone, black trap, an’ white carb’nates 
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of lime. Hold on till we git across the 
valley an’ git a-goin’ up the next mount- 
ain, ’n I’ll show yer some good quartz. 
Some bully float-rock over thar, but 
nobody haint found no mine yit—nev- 
er will, I reckon; I’ve hunted fer the 
derned thing twenty times. Yere, Gov, 
git a bucket o’ water. Parson, d’ye 
feel wolfish?” added Mr. Small, after 
he had his fire lighted and was proceed- 
ing culinarily. 

“Wolfish!” exclaimed Mr. Sighal, 
with some surprise. 

“Yes—hungry,” explained Jack, as 
he sawed with a dull knife at the tough 
rind of a side of bacon, cutting down one 
fat slice after the other upon the lid of 
the grub-box near the fire. 

* Not unusually so.” 

“ Hain’t et nothin’ sence mornin’, hev 
ye ?” 

“No; not since early morning.” 

“Must do better’n that!” said Jack, 
putting the frying-pan upon the fire. 


“TI usually eat but little, for fear of 
eating too much.” 

“Well, s’pose yer heave away them 
rocks, an’ run this fryin’-pan—jest fer 


appertite. Nothin’ like facin’ an ine- 
my, ef yer want to git over bein’ afraid 
of him!” 

Mr. Sighal immediately complied, and, 
squatting by the fire, poised the frying- 
pan upon the uneven heap of burning 
sticks, in his first lesson at camp-life. 

“TI don’t allow yer kin eat much this 
evenin’, as we’ve only traveled half a 
day, but to-morrer we’ve got to cross 
the valley through the alkali-dust, an’ 
make a long drive. Git a lot o’ that al- 
kali into ye, an’ you'll hanker after fat 
bacon!” 

“Ah?” said Mr. Sighal, carefully bal- 
ancing the pan on the fire. 

“Yes, sir’ —with great emphasis on 
the sir. “Alkali an’ fat bacon goes to- 
gether like a match yoke o’ leaders. 
Does thar seem to be any coals a-mak- 
in’ in that fire, Parson?” 
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“The wood seems to burn; I infer 
there will be coals.” 

*“Inferrin’ won’t do, Parson! We've 
got to hev ’em, ’cause I must bake this 
bread after supper, fer to-morrer. Al- 
lus keep one bakin’ ahead,” ejaculated 
Mr. Small, as he finished kneading bread 
in the pan, and quickly grasped the axe, 
proceeding to break up some more wood. 
“Yer see, Parson, a bull-puncher hes to 
be up to a little of every sort 0’ work, 
in the mountains. Gov, you look out 
fer that coffee-pot, while I put this wood 
on the fire. Drink coffee, Parson? No? 
Well, then, make yer some tea in an 
empty oyster-can—hain’t got only one 
pot fer tea an’ coffee.” 

“No, Mr. Small, do not make any 
trouble for me, in that way. I drink 
water at the evening meal.” 

“All right, then; this hash is ready 
fer bizness!” 

The Reverend Mr. Sighal, sitting 
cross-legged on the ground, received 
the tin plate and rusty steel knife and 
fork into his lap from the hand of Mr. 
Smail, and then Mr. Small sat down 
cross-legged opposite him, with the hard 
loaf of yellow yeast - powder bread, and 
the sizzling frying-pan, between them, 
surrounded by small cotton sacks, con- 
taining respectively salt, pepper, and 
sugar. 

“Now, Parson,” said Mr. Small, 
“pitch in!” 

“One moment, Mr. Small,’’ said the 
parson, removing the hat from his own 
head, “will you not permit me to ask 
the blessing of God upon this frugal re- 
past?” 

“Certainly!” assented Mr. Small, 
snatching off his hat, and slapping it on 
the ground beside him. Then happen- 
ing to note quickly the Indian sitting 
listlessly on the other side of the fire, 
he said: “Yere, you Injin, take off yer 
hat; quick.” 

“Yash—heap take ’em off,” said the 
obeying Indian. 
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“Now, Parson, roll on!” 

The reverend, turning his closed eyes 
skyward, where the wide red glory of 
the setting sun was returning the eter- 
nal thanks, offered the usual mild and 
measured form of thanksgiving and pray- 
er for the Most High’s blessing upon the 
creature -comforts, at the end of which 
he replaced his hat; but Mr. Small, be- 
ing too busy with his supper and with 
cogitation upon the new style of eti- 
quette, and being careless about his 
head-covering in camp, neglected, or 
omitted, the replacement of his hat; 
which state of the case bothered the 
“untutored savage” as to his own prop- 
er behavior, whereupon, lifting his cher- 
ished “plug” from the earth he held it 
in his hand, brim up, and grunted inter- 
rogatively : 

“Uh, Jack, put um hat on? 
um hat on?—me no sabe!” 

“Yes; put um hat oa.” 

“Uh! yash, me heap put um hat on. 
All right—all same modisum (medicine) 
White-a-man. Heap sabe!” and re- 
lapsed into silent observation. 

The parson did not enjoy his supper. 
His day had been one of tiresome nerv- 
ous preparation for a new kind of life; 
but Mr. Small was in hearty sympathy 
with all nature, which includes a good 
appetite (if it is not founded upon a good 
appetite), and he ate with a rapid action 
and a keen relish, talking as he ate, in a 
way to provoke appetite, or if not to 
provoke, at least raise a sigh of regret 
for its absence. 

“Thar!” said Mr. Smail, with sigh- 
ing emphasis, “that lets me out on creat- 
ure comforts, in the grub line, till to- 
morrer. Yer don’t waltz in very hearty 
on this grub, Parson. All right; [ll 
bake yer an oatmeal cake soon’s I git 
done with my bread, an’ mix yer a can- 
teen o’ milk for to-morrer’s lunch.” 

“Thank you, indeed, Mr. Small.” 

“Yere, Gov,” said Mr. Small, as he 
piled the greased frying-pan full of brok- 
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en bread, and poured out a tin-cup of 
coffee, “yere’s yer hash!” —to which 
Gov responded silently by carrying the 
pan and cup to the fire, and then sitting 
down between them on the ground, to 
eat and drink in his own fashion. 

“These yere Injins is curious,” said 
Mr. Small, in his running commentary 
on things in general, as he actively pass- 
ed from one point in his culinary duties 
to another; “they wun’t eat bacon, but 
they’ll eat bacon-grease an’ bread, or 
beef an’ bacon-grease; an’ they wun’t 
eat cheese, but they’ll eat dead hoss. I 
b’lieve the way to conquer Injins would 
be to load cannons with Limburg cheese 
an’ blaze away at ’em!” 

“ As the Chinese shoot their enemies 
in war with pots of abominable smells.” 

“Yes; I’ve heerd before o’ the Chi- 
nee way 0’ makin’ war, but reckon ’taint 
the smell Injins keer fer—it’s mighty 
hard to knock an Injin with a smell! 
Injins, leastway this yere tribe, hain’t got 
no nose fer posies. They got some 
kind o’ superstition about milk an’ 
cheese, though I reckon they must hev 
drinked milk when they’s little.” And 
Mr. Small chuckled at the delicacy of 
his own allusion to the font of aborigi- 
nal maternity. 

“Don’t yer smoke, Parson?” 

“ Not of late years,” replied Mr. Sigh- 
al; and paced up and down meditative- 
ly past the fire, gazing up at the dark- 
ening sky. “I formerly enjoyed a ci- 
gar, occasionally, but my dyspepsia has 
cut me off from that vice.” 

“Well, I’ve got this bread bakin’, an’ 
reckon I’ll take a smoke. Yere, Gov, 
done yer supper? Scoot up thar, an’ 
throw down them beds, so we kin hev a 
seat.” The silent and ready compliance 
of the Indian enabled Mr. Small, as he 
tossed the rolls of bedding over by the 
fire, to remark: “Yere, Parson, take a 
seat. This yere’s high style—front set- 
tin’- room, fust floor. You'll want yer 
legs to-morrer, though yer kin ride ef 
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yer want to; but it’s powerful tejus, rid- 
in’ a bull-wagon.” And he sat down on 
his roll of bedding to cut his plug tobac- 
co, fill his short pipe, and watch the 
process of bread-baking while he enjoy- 
ed his smoke. 

The reverend also sat down on his 
bed. 

The Indian sat on the ground, at 
the opposite side of the fire, humming 
the low, buzzing, dismal ditty of his re- 
mote ancestors. 

The stars came quietly out in the clear 
sky, and the dry still air seemed to lis- 
ten to the coming on of the innumerable 
host. So still—O, so crystalline still— 
is the summer night in Nevada! 

“Yer sce, Parson,” began Mr. Small, 
after a short, quiet consultation with his 
pipe, “they say ’at bull-punchin’s slow 
business, but they don’t know. People 
kin tell what they don’t know powerful 
slick-like. Let some o’ them talkin’ fel- 
lers what knows all about this business 
in three squints from a stage-coach win- 
der—let’em try iton. Let’em stand in 
once, an’ chop wood, build a fire, cut ba- 
con, make bread an’ coffee, an’ so on, 
all in the same minute—an’ do it faster’n 
they kin write it down in a letter, an’ 
they wun’t talk so much with their 
mouth !” 

“Yes; I was just, in the moment you 
began to speak, reflecting on the multi- 
plicity of your duties and the rapid exe- 
cution of them. Does not your life wear 
upon you terribly?” 

“No, sir. Hit’s head-work does it. 
Seems to me when a feller hes a big 
idee in his head, an’ is jest a- boomin’ 
with the futur, an’ lookin’ forward, that 
work doesn’t hurt him a derned bit. 
Hit’s hangin’ back on the yoke ’at wears 
a feller out—an’ a ox, too. When I 
used to foller a plow, by the day’s work 
fer wages, an’ havin’ no pint ahead to 
steer to—no place to unload at—I 
wasn’t no more account than a cripple 
in a county poor-house!” 
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“What is your great aim at this time ? 
—if I may be so impolite as to make 
such an inquiry on so short acquaint- 
ance,” queried Mr. Sighal, in a soft 
voice and balmy manner. 

“O, no; nothin’ imperlite about it. 
Open out on me, Parson, when you feel 
like it. I hain’t got no secrets. My 
great aim is to play my game up to the 
handle. Every feller’s got a game. 
Some’s politics, some’s religion, some’s 
big money, some’s land, some’s keards, 
some’s wimmen an’ good clo’es, some’s 
good, some’s bad,” said Mr. Small, rap- 
idly, and punctuating his remarks with 
puffs of tobacco smoke; “‘an’ my game 
is to hev the best eight-yoke o’ cattle, 
an’ the best wagons, an’ pull the biggest 
load to yoke, in these yere mountains ; 
an’ then,” he added, laughing and strok- 
ing his long bronze beard, “I kinder 
think there’s a solid square-built gal 
some’rs what I ain’t jest seen yit, that’s 
a-waitin’ in her daddy’s front porch fer 
a feller like me —an’ the old man he’s 
gittin’ too old, an’ hain’t got no other 
children, an’ he’s jest a-walkin’ up an’ 
down under the shade-trees, expectin’ a 
feller about my size an’ build, what kin 
sling ink in the Bank o’ Californy for 
about ten thousan’ cash, honest money. 
How’s that fer high, Parson?” And 
Mr. Small roared with his loudest laugh, 
until the parson and Gov joined sym- 
pathetically. 

“A very laudable endeavor, Mr. Small; 
and let me say that I heartily wish you 
God-speed.” 

“Amen, Parson! I don’t know ef I 
kin make it. But that’s my game; an’ 
ef I can’t make it—well, hit’s better to 
hev a game an’ lose it than never to play 
at all. Hain’t it, Parson?” 

“It surely is. No good endeavor is 
ever entirely lost. God, in His great 
providence, gives germinating power to 
the minute seed of the plant which grew 
and died last year, though the seed may 
have been blown miles away.” 
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“ Do you b’lieve,” said Mr. Small, aft- 
er a long pause, in which he raised the 
bake-kettle lid with the point of a stick, 
and piled more hot coals upon the top— 
“do you b’lieve, fer certain—dead sure 
—that God looks after all these little 
things?” 

“Surely, Mr. Small. Have we not the 
blessed promises in the good book?” 

“T don’t jest reck’lect what we’ve got 
in the good book. But do you, as yer 
mammy’s son—not as a parson—do you 
b’lieve it?” 

“If I at all know my own thoughts 
and convictions, Mr. Small, I do.” 

After another long pause and strict 
attention to the baking bread: “ Par- 
son, gittin’ sleepy?” 

“ Not at all, Mr. Small.” 

“ Thinkin’ bout somethin’, p’r’aps ?” 

“I was reflecting whether I had done 
my whole duty, and had answered your 
question as fully as it should be answer- 
ed.” 

“Well, whenever you feel sleepy, 
jest spread your lay-out where you 
choose, an’ turn in. Needn’t mind me. 
I'll fuss round yere an’ smoke a good 
while yit. Thar haint no ceremony at 
this ho-tel—the rooms is all fust-class 
*partments.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Small,” said Mr. 
Sighal; and then, after some pause, re- 
suming audibly the thread of his own 
thought, he asked: ‘‘Mr. Small, do not 
you believe in the overruling providence 
of God?” 

“Which God?” 

“There is but one God.” 

“T don’t see it, Parson. On this yere 
Pacific Coast, gods is numerous—Chi- 
nee gods, Mormon gods, Injin gods, 
Christian gods, an’ the Bank o’ Califor- 
ny.” 

“Perhaps so, Mr. Small—it is written 
there be gods many; but there is one 
only true God, Jesus Christ the right- 
eous.” 

“Don’t see it, Parson.” 
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The Reverend Mr. Sighal rose quick- 
ly to his feet, and pulled down his vest 
at the waistband, like a warrior uncon- 
sciously feeling for the girding of his 
armor. 

“Do you deny the truth of the sacred 
Scriptures, Mr. Small?” 

“T don’t deny nothin’, ’cept what kin 
come before me to be reconized. What 
I say is, I don’t see it.” 

“You don’t see it?” 

“No, sir!”—emphasis on the sir. 

“Perhaps not, with the natural eye- 
sight; but with the eye of faith, Mr. 
Small, you can see it, if you humbly and 
honestly make the effort.” 

“T hain’t got but two eyes—no extra 
eye fer Sunday use. What I can’t see, 
nor year, nor taste, nor smell, nor feel, 
nor make up out o’ reck’lection an’ hitch 
together, hain’t nothin’ to me. That’s 
my meanin’ when I say, ‘I don’t see 
it.’ ” 

“T am deeply grieved to hear you 
speak so, Mr. Smali.” 

“ Now, look yere, Parson,” replied Mr. 
Small, as he got up to bustle about his 
work, “fellers like me, livin’ out 0’ doors, 
has got a God what couldn’t git into 
one of your meetin’-houses.” 

“Mr. Small—pardon me—there is a 
glimmer of what seems to be meaning 
in your remark, but really I fail to com- 
prehend you.” 

“That’s hit”—it will be observed as 
a peculiarity in Mr. Small’s language (a 
peculiarity common to unlettered west- 
ern-born Americans) that he sounds the 
emphatic form of the pronoun 7¢ with an 
aspirate h— “that’s hit! That’s the 
high-larnt way to say, ‘I don’t see it.’ 
Now we’re even, Parson —only you’ve 
got a million o’ meetin’-house bells to 
do the ’plaudin’ fer you, an’ I haint got 
naryone. But these yere mountains, an’ 
them bright stars, an’ yonder moon pull- 
in’ bright over the summit, would ’plaud 
me ef I knowed how to talk fer what 
made ’em. Hush—listen!” said Small, 
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suddenly pausing, and pointing under 
the moonlight across the dim valley. 
“That’s a coyote; I wonder which of 
us he’s laughin’ at.” 

“Yash; kiotee. He heap talk. Meb- 
be so tabbit ketch um,” said the Indian, 
rising and gathering up his blanket to 
retire. “Me heap shneep” (sleep). 

“Throw down another stick 0’ wood 
off the wagon, Gov, before yer go to 
bed.” 

“Yash; me heap shneepy,” replied 
the Indian, stretching and yawning with 
uplifted hands, from one of which his 
red blanket draped down for a moment 
over his shoulder, gorgeous in the dan- 
cing camp-fire light. 

While the Indian climbed the wagon- 
side for the stick of wood, Mr. Sighal 
remarked: “Mr. Small, before we re- 
tire, may I not ask the privilege of a few 
words of audible prayer to God for His 
preservation through the night hours ?” 

“Yes, sir. Yere, Gov, come yere. 


I want that Injin to year one prayer, ef 
he never years another. I’ve paid mon- 
ey when I was a boy to hev Injins pray- 
ed fer, an’ now I’m goin’ to see some of 


it done. Come yere, Gov.” 

The Indian came to the fire-side. 

“Yere, Gov—you sabe? This a-way; 
all same me”—and Mr. Small dropped 
upon his own knees at the side of his 
roll of bedding. 

“ All-a-same—Injin all-a-same —lit- 
tle stand-up?” asked Gov, dropping 
his blanket, and placing his hands upon 
his knees. 

“Yes! Little stand-up—all same me!” 

“Yash!” assented Gov, on the oppo- 
site side of the roll, settling gradually 
upon his knees. 

It happened that the parson kneeled 
facing the Indian, so that the Indian had 
him in full view with the fire-light shin- 
ing on the parson’s face, and not being 
accustomed to family worship, nor hav- 
ing had the matter fully explained to 
him, he conceived the idea of doing as 
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others did; so that when the parson 
turned his face to the stars and shut his 
eyes, the Indian did so too, and began 
repeating in very bad English, word for 
word, the parson’s prayer—which piece 
of volunteer assistance not comporting 
with Mr. Small’s impression of domes- 
tic decorum, caused that stout gentle- 
man to place his two hands upon the 
Indian’s shoulders and jerk him, face 
down, upon the bedding, with the fierce- 
ly whispered ejaculation, “Dry up!” 

The Rev. Mr. Sighal prayed for the 
persons present, in their various condi- 
tions, and their safety through the night; 
acknowledging that he knew God’s hand 
was, in these vast solitudes, guiding as 
of old the swoop of the raven’s wing 
and marking the death-bed of the spar- 
row. There was much in the prayer 
that was fervent and fitting, but nothing 
that could be fairly called original. 

When the party arose to their feet, 
Mr. Sighal sat down, burying his face 
in his hands supported by his knees ; 
Mr. Small changed an unbaked for a 
baked loaf with the bake-kettle ; and the 
Indian, taking up his “plug” hat and 
red blanket, merely remarked, “ Me heap 
shneep!” and retired behind a sage- 
brush. 

“Parson!” said Mr. Small, after re- 
filling his pipe and resuming his seat, 
and as the Rev. Mr. Sighal sat gazing 
reflectively into the fire. 

“Sir,” responded Mr. Sighal, with a 
slight start from his reverie. 

“T’m a-thinkin’ over your prayer.” 

“Well, Mr. Small, I hope God will 
make my humble effort of some slight 
use in opening to you the door of His 
great mercy.” 

“T wasn’t thinkin’ about it jest that-a- 
way. I was tryin’ the sense of it on.” 

“TI wish, Mr. Small, that God had 
vouchsafed to me the power of making 
its meaning plain.” 

“QO, you made it plain enough accord- 
in’ to — to — well, ef my mother’d been 
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yere, she’d ha’ thought that was a No.1 
prayer, an’ she’d ha’ hollered ‘Amen!’ 
every time yer went fer me an’ the In- 
jin; but what I was thinkin’ about was 
your callin’ on Jesus Christ as the Giver 
of all good, the Creator of all things. 
Now — you excuse me, Parson ! — right 
thar is jest whar’ I can’t quite go with 
ye.” 

“It is written, ‘the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us, and by it 
were all things made which are made.’” 

“Yes, I’ve read it. I know hit’s writ- 
ten, an’ hit’s printed. But written things 
haint no deader’n some things what 
haint been wrote yit.” 

“Deader! deader!” repeated Mr. 
Sighal. 

“Yes; dead sure—certiner.” 

“Ah! I understand it now.” 

“ An’ as fer printed things,” continued 
Mr. Small, “they crawl’”?—then, ob- 
serving the look of perplexity in the 
parson’s face—“ yes ! they crawl—wun’t 
stay put. Allers changin’ with new 
translatin’ an’ new lights.” 

Here Mr. Small had occasion to look 
after his baking. Resuming his seat, he 
said: 

“Parson, ever been to Yosemite?” 

“T have not.” 

“Ever see the Grand Cafion o’ the 
Colorado River?” 

“T have not.” 

“Well, Parson, I’ve seen both them 
places. I resked my skelp, me an’ two 
other fellers—bully fellers them was, 
too! —a-packin’ my blankets fer three 
weeks in an’ out an’ aroun’ the Cafion 
0’ the Colorado, jest to see it. I b’lieve 
I could stay there feriver an’ climb an’ 
look!” 

“TI have read of the great works of 
God made manifest in the desert places.” 

“Parson, that remark don’t touch the 
spot! Ef ever yer see that cafion, yer’ll 
jest think any printed book yer ever 
opened, or any words yer ever heerd, 
haint got no power in ’em.” 

VoL, 14. — 30. 
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“T have no doubt it is magnificently 
grand.” 

“Parson,” slowly queried Mr. Small, 
“do yer think Jesus Christ made the 
Cafion o’ the Colorado, an’ the world hit 
runs through, an’ the sky hit opens un- 
der, an’ the ocean ’at takes hits waters?” 

“T do.” 

“Well, I don’t know! Seems to me 
thar was never nothin’ born in Judear 
that hed hands that kin lay over Amer- 
iky —an’ nothin’ was never born in 
Ameriky that hed hands that kin build 
a ten-cent side -show fer that ar cafion! 
Parson, them’s things that can’t be 
wiped out, nor wrong-printed in no 
book !—nor no new light can’t make ’em 
more’n they jest are! Whatever made 
sech thingsas them, an’ these yere mount- 
ains, that’s my God. But He haint got 
no hands in the image o’ these yere!” 
extending his horny blackened palms, 
and adding as a climax, “ye kin bet yer 
sweet life on that.” 

“O, Mr. Small!” cried Mr. Sighal, 
rising to his feet. “My dear sir, do you 
wish to deny, and throw away as naught, 
all that the good Lord Jesus, our Divine 
Saviour, has taught, and fall back into 
heathenism ?” 

“T don’t want to deny nothin’ nor fall 
back nowhar. Ef Jesus Christ teaches 
men to do honest an’ fair, one to anoth- 
er, that’s all right, an’ I’m with him, in 
my style, sech as it is; but when you, 
or anybody else, asks me to jump from 
that p’int into the idea that he made an’ 
rolls creation—that lets me out!... Thar 
now, Parson! I kinder understood you, 
because you was a parson; but you 
wasn’t likely to understand me, because 
I’m a bull-puncher. Now we under- 
stand each other. I’ve hed my say, an’ 
I'll listen to anything you’ve got to say 
on the whole trip, as well as I know 
how.” 

“Well, Mr. Small,” said the Reverend 
Mr. Sighal, taking Big Jack’s extended 
hand, “whatever may be my regrets, I 
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can but respect the opinions of a man 
who respectfully states them. And I 
shall only pray to God to give you a 
clearer light.” 

“That’s all right, Parson! An’ now, 
as I’ve got your oatmeal cake baked an’ 
everything done up brown, what do yer 
say ef we roll out the blankets, go to 
sleep, an’ forgit it all till mornin’?” 

“I shall be pleased to retire at any 
time.” 

“Well, hit’s a fine night,” said Jack, 
proceeding to untie the roll of his bed- 
ding, “‘an’ we needn’t go under the wag- 
ons, but jest spread down in the evenest 
places we kin find.” 

The Reverend Mr. Sighal made his 
first bed in the wilderness, and, as the 
mountain phrase goes, “ crawled in.” 

“Parson,” said Mr. Small, as he sat 
in his bed straightening the blankets 
about his feet, “got plenty blankets ?—I 
kin spare ye a pair.” 

“Plenty, thank you.” 

“Good-night, Parson.” 

“Good-night, and God bless you, Mr. 
Small.” 

The bright moon and stars moved on 
in their long-appointed courses through 
the wide and cloudless sky, the sage- 
brush of the valley stretched far away, 
the mountain rose ragged to the serrated 
summit, the cattle browsed along the 
slope, the shadows of the great wagons 
fell square and dark upon the dry desert 
earth, and nature’s old, old silence clos- 
ed down upon the wilderness. 

In the morning, Mr. Sighal awakened 
early, after a sweet and refreshing sleep, 
his lungs and whole inner man toned up 
with the dry, dewless, fresh air, to find 
Mr. Small far forward in the preparation 
of breakfast. 

“Good-mornin’, Parson! Didn’t any- 
body disturb yer last night, walkin’ on 
the up-stairs floor, did thar?” 

“Good morning, Mr. Small! No; 
I’ve had a fine sleep” — drawing on his 
wearing apparel. 
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“When ye sleep out rights yere, whar 
thar’s never no dew fallin’, hit’s better’n 
any ho-tel.” 

“Yes, sir; the air is very refresh- 
ing and invigorating,” said Mr. Sighal, 
stamping his feet into his boots, and 
shaking the creases out of his panta- 
loons. 

“Thar’s soap an’ a sort 0’ towel on 
the wheel-hub, an’ ye kin take ’em an’ 
go right over thar to them willer- bush- 
es an’ hev a wash, an’ then hash’ll be 
ready.” 

While Mr. Sighal and Mr. Small were 
taking breakfast after the customary pe- 
tition for grace, the first gold rim of the 
sun, with the distant trees painted in its 
halo, rose into view on the top of the 
far-off eastern mountains, and Gov Nye, 
with his red blanket about his shoulders, 
came softly across the nearer hills, the 
scattered cattle moving zigzag through 
the sage-brush in front of him. 

“ Now, Parson,” said Mr. Small, when 
they had finished breakfast, ‘‘we’ll roll 
up, tie up, an’ h’ist up our beddin’; then 
hitch up the bulls while Gov eats his 
grub, an’ roll out.” 

While Mr. Small, taking each heavy 
yoke in its turn upon his shoulder and 
holding one bow in his right hand, walk- 
ed up to each off-side ox successively, 
dropped the end of the yoke gently up- 
on his neck, slipped the bow upward and 
secured it to its place with the key, then 
removing the other bow, rested that end 
of the yoke upon the ground, led the 
nigh-side ox to his place with the bow, 
and thus arranged each twain in their 
proper yoke, Mr. Sighal, with outspread 
arms and extended hands, rendered ami- 
able assistance in keeping the herd to- 
gether. 

“Done eatin’, Gov?” said Mr. Small, 
when he had stationed his horned troop 
in marching order. 

“Yash. Heap eat um all up.” 

“All right,” approved Mr. Small, tum- 
bling the cooking utensils into the box 
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“No time to wash dishes this mornin’. 
Yere, Gov, snail hold o’ this box... Now 
tumble up there an’ take it.” And heav- 
ing the box up after the Indian, he drew 
his terrible whip from its place between 
the wheel-spokes, stepped to the side of 
his team, and letting go the lash, swung 
it about in the air at arm’s-length in 
front of him, and then suddenly bring- 
ing it toward him with a peculiar jerk, 
causing the buckskin snapper to go off 
like a revolver, shouted, “Gee, Brigham 
—ro-o-al out!” and the “desert-schoon- 
ers” slowly sailed away into the valley. 
Mr. Sighal marched afoot, pausing to 
pick up a peculiar pebble and carry it 
awhile, then to find a pebble more pe- 
culiar, and drop the first to take the sec- 
ond; now to hunker down and study the 
spikes upon a sleeping horned toad, then 
to pluck some flower so tiny small that 
it seemed but a speck among the pulpy 
dry gravel and loose earth; now turning 
face about to take in the rugged outline 
of the mountain under whose shadow he 
had passed the night, and then lower his 
vision to note the saucy swaggering strut 
of that black “prospector,” the raven, 
walking down the road in the distant 
track of the wagons, not failing at the 
time to watch the lizards flash across his 
path; now again trudging along, like 
Bunyan’s “Christian,” with eyes survey- 
ing the to him unknown land in front— 
the Delectable Mountains, where, accord- 
ing to Mr. Small, he might see some 
“bully float quartz.” To him the same- 
ness of the land was a newness: no green 
and gold of leaves that grow and leaves 
that die, no babbling streams through 
valleys grown with grass, no heaving 
fields with squares of “thine and mine ;” 
but one wide waste of ashen gray, one 
cloudless sun, one wagon-road across 
the scene, and mountains all about. 
Thus the time passed. Driving all 
day in the hot sun, with unhitching, 
cooking, eating, talking, praying, cook- 
ing, eating, and rehitching during the 
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cool evening and morning, and sweetly 
sleeping through the night. Dustily 
across valley after valley; slowly up this 
side and noisily down the other side 
of mountain after mountain, Mr. Small 
pausing on the summit of each to point 
out to the parson the prominent peaks 
as they appeared plainly to the eye ina 
range of one hundred miles—showing, 
here and there, far away, their huge 
sides, where man, with all his might 
and genius, is boring mere gimlet-holes, 
from which to draw the bright white 
wealth that makes the yellow glitter in 
the city’s halls. 

In the long slow journey, Mr. Sighal 
sought, by easy lessons, to draw round 
the consciousness of Big Jack Small the 
subtile and intricate simplicity of his 
own faith in a personal God with feel- 
ings of humanity and feeling for human- 
ity, yet powerful to the utmost limit of 
all the mighty magnitudes of power. 
All of which Mr. Small refused to see, 
and stoutly clung to his own crude ma- 
terialism, overshadowed by a wide Goth- 
ic spirituality, born perhaps of the tribal 
tinge in the blood which gave him his 
fair skin, high-bridged nose, bold gray 
eye, and long tawny beard. It was again 
the old subtilities born of a southern sun 
endeavoring to bring the wild Norse 
blood upon its knees at the foot of a 
Roman cross. 

The conversion of the Indian, which 
was Mr. Small’s special desire, did not 
proceed satisfactorily. It is compara- 
tively easy, I opine, to build religion up- 
on civilization; but the labor must be 
thorough and the effort exhaustive where 
there is only the love of food, of passion, 
and of existence to start on. Yet the 
Indian was not without curiosity, nor, 
being a better specimen of his race, was 
he totally without the spirit of inquiry 
into unsubstantial things. On several 
occasions during the trip, he sought to 
discover the object of prayer. 

“Uh, Jack,” queried he, “what for 
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modisum-man ”—he would call the par- 
son a medicine-man— “what for modi- 
sum-man all ’er time little-stand-up, shut 
um eye, heap up-talk? Injin no sabe.” 

“ Thar, now, Parson,” said Mr. Small, 
“this Injin wants to know why yer kneel 
down, shet yer eyes, an’ talk up at the 
sky. He says he don’t understand it.” 

“T wish that I possessed a knowledge 
of his language, and could be the means, 
under God, of opening to him and his 
people the way to life everlasting.” 

“Well, Parson, yere’s a big game fer 
yer to play. Thar’s hundreds o’ his 
kind in these mountains, an’ their lingo 
haint hard to learn, an’ they haint hard 
to teach about religion. Anyhow, they 
learn to swear an’ cuss, an’ nobody kin 
do that till he’s been among people of a 
Christian country!” 

“Mr. Small,” answered the parson, 
who, now that he was growing stronger 
in body, was more aggressive in mind, 
“there is a sneering levity in your man- 
ner when you speak of serious things 
which pains me to hear.” 

“Excuse me, Parson. That’s only 
my style, an’ style haint nothin’ in this 
country. The p’int is how we’re goin’ 
to git light into this Injin—that’s the 
pint.” 

“T grieve to say, Mr. Small, that I am 
as yet utterly unable to converse with 
him in the broken jargon of English 
which he seems to comprehend when 
you speak to him.” 

“All right, then. Come yere, Injin. 
I'll try my hand on him. My mother 
allers wanted me to be a preacher an’ 
help convert the heathen.” 

The Indian came up smiling. 

“Yer sabe little-stand-up?” 

“Yash, heap sabe—too much.” 

“Yer sabe heap talk-up?” 

“Yash. Heap sabe modisum-man.” 

“Now, Injin, me talk—Big Jack talk.” 

“ Waynyo” (good). 

“When waynyo man heap little-stand- 
up, heap talk-up aller time, by um by, 
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long time, he heap old man, heap die. 
Yer sabe?” 

“Yash; heap sabe die. 
Injin yakwe.” 

“Yes, by um by, die,” repeated Mr. 
Small, scratching his head through a 
pause, in his doubt as to how to pro- 
ceed. “Then, pretty soon, by um by, 
after while, waynyo man go up—up”— , 
pointing to the sky—“ way, way up yon- 
der, an’—an’ no come back.” 

“No come back!” echoed the Indi- 
an, apparently deeply interested in the 
revelation. 

“No; no come back.” 

“Where he go? No ketch um wick- 
i-up?” 

“Yes; fine house —waynyo wick-i- 
up.” 

“Heap work?” 

“No; no work.” 

“Waynyo!” approved the Indian. 
“Me no like um work.” 

“No; no work. Heap sing—all time 
sing.” 

“Aller time sing?” repeated Gov. 

“Yes; all time sing, in one big wick- 
i-up. No coat ketch um; no panta- 
loons.” 

“No pantaroon?” 

“No; no pantaloons. One big gown 
—all same shirt. All time sing; no 
come night. Yer sabe?” 

“Yash; me heap sabe. Heap tic- 
cup?” (food) earnestly interrogated the 
Indian. 

“No; no ticcup.” 

“Heap sequaw?” 

“No; no squaws.” 

“What yer call um?” 

“ Heaven.” 

“Ka-waynyo hebben—no good! No 
pantaroon, no ticcup, no sequaw —ka- 
waynyo hebben! Me no like um.” 

Notwithstanding the solemnity of the 
subject, the Reverend Mr. Sighal found 
himself shaking with restrained laughter 
at Mr. Small’s first missionary effort 
among the Shoshonees. 


Aller same 
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“Thar,” said Mr. Small, with great 
emphasis, “as a missionary I’m a fail- 
ure. Gov, go git some brush fer the 
fire. But I’ll not give that Injin up! 
Pll go fer him agin when | haint got 
nothin’ else to do,” added he, going 
about his usual camp-work. 

Mr. Sighal took a walk around the 
camp, apparently giving the whole mat- 
ter up as being beyond his present in- 
fluence. 

The camp to which Big Jack Small’s 
freight was consigned was a new one, 
and, of course, the last days of the trip 
led the team over newly broken roads, 
which fact increased the labor of Mr. 
Small, and gave to his face and language 
a somewhat serious expression. Dur- 
ing the last day’s drive before coming 
to camp, the road was particularly un- 
even, and on the down-grade caused the 
long high wagon-boxes to reel to and 
fro like boats at sea. Often the wag- 
ons, despite the strong friction of the 


howling brakes, pressed upon the cattle 
and crowded them upon each other ex 


masse. Then again the hindmost wag- 
on, in making a turn, encroached so far 
upon the inner side of the circle that the 
brake must be let up to avoid sliding 
farther and overturning, as a rolling 
wheel slides less than a wheel which is 
locked. 

On one of these sideling turns, on the 
brink of a shallow dry water-wash, Mr. 
Small was compelled to stop his team 
to prevent the overthrow of the rear 
wagon. As he proceeded to release the 
brake, which on this particular wagon 
had its lever low down and between the 
forward and hind wheel, the wheels, from 
the slight move they made after being 
released, settled the wagon just a little, 
but far enough in its nearly poised po- 
sition to turn it over suddenly, before 
Mr. Small could fly for safety. 

Mr. Sighal had been anxiously and 
prayerfully observing, from the rear of 
the train, the attitude of things. He 
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heard a sudden shout, a crash, and then 
all was silent, and Jack Small invisible. 
The unconscious cattle stood quietly in 
the yeke; Mr. Sighal ran wildly from 
one side of the wagon to the other, en- 
deavoring to discover some clue to Mr. 
Small; while the Indian walked gravely 
up from the head of the team, where he 
had been stationed to keep it in check, 
and stolidly observed, pointing to the 
prostrate wagon, “Uh! one um wagon 
heap ketch um Big Jack.” 

Mr. Sighal looked in the imperturba- 
ble face of the Indian, the Indian look- 
ed into the face of Mr. Sighal, and they 
both looked at the wagon. Then the 
Indian sat down upon the hill-side, and 
Mr. Sighal stood pale and sad, turning 
his hands nervously through each other, 
vainly trying to determine what to do 
next. Suddenly he called the Indian, 
and began actively unloading the un- 
fortunate wagon, with the intention, as 
he afterward explained, of lifting it back 
by hand; which feat, considering its 
great size and weight, was nearly as far 
beyond the available power there pres- 
ent as to lift the whole load. 

While thus fiercely engaged, and urg- 
ing the Indian te increased exertion in 
the same direction, he heard a voice as 
of one crying from the depths: 

“Hullo, Parson!” 

“O, thank God, my dear Mr. Small, 
you still live!” 

“Yes, sir. I haint dead yit.” 

“ Are you seriously injured ?—and do 
tell me what to do, Mr. Small.” 

“Guess not. I’m down yere in the 
holler, but it’s mighty close quarters — 
like a fishin’-worm under a board. Ef 
the wagon-box don’t settle down on me, 
I reckon I’m ’bout all right. What’re 
yer doin’, Parson?” 

“Unloading the wagon, Mr. Small.” 

“H—I1! That haint no use. Git the 
couplin’-chains from the other wagons— 
but chock the wheels fust!— pass ’em 
roun’ the box from end to end, bout 
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quarter-way down from the top; then 
bring the ends together on the side o’ 
the box. Sabe?” 

“T hope I do, Mr. Small.” 

“Then take five yoke o’ cattle an’ an- 
other chain—an extry chain, more’n 
what would do to hitch up fer common 
with—drive the cattle roun’ to the other 
side o’ the wagon, an’ p’int ’em straight 
across from the road; hitch that extry 
chain into the chain on the wagons, 
then hitch the cattle’s chain to that ex- 
try chain. Sabe?” 

“T think I do, Mr. Small.” 

“When yer git that done, holler to me. 
Don’t hurry. Work right ahead as 


though thar wasn’t nothin’ wrong.” 
The parson conscientiously, yet with 
much misgiving, went about his task, 
and when he had all ready, and the cat- 
tle strung out at right angles with the 
road, he stepped up to the prostrate 
wagon, and, turning as one who listens 


down a well, he shouted: 

“ Mr. Small!” 

“ Hullo-o!” 

“I believe I have done as you told 
me.” 

“Got everything hitched strong ?— 
don’t want no siips in this game, yer 
know !—’cause ef this wagon-box slides 
much, you’il have a mighty flat corpse 
to'preach a funeral on!” 

“OQ dear! dear! Mr. Small!” ex- 
claimed the parson, vexed and horrified. 
‘What next shall I do?” 

“Give Gov a strong bar’l, ef yer kin 
git one, or git a big stone ef yer can’t git 
no bar’l, an’ place it to the edge o’ the 
wagon -box, so ’at he kin put it under 
when the cattle lift it. Sabe?” 

“Yes, sir... . All done, Mr. Small.” 

“Now then, start up the cattle, an’ 
keep ’em to it when they start. An’ 
Gov, you look out an’ heap fix up.” 

“Yash, me sabe,” said the Indian, 
taking his position, while Mr. Sighal 
gathered to himself the terrible whip, 
and proceeded to try his powers in a role 
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in which he had faint hopes of success. 
He swung the whip round his head, 
bringing the heavy lash with a rake like 
that of a dull rasp across his own neck, 
and shouted at the cattle. Slowly they 
tightened the chains, and then stood in 
the pulling attitude, but pulling not one 
pound more than just enough to stretch 
the chains. 

Oxen which will pull true enough in 
the beaten track have doubts about pull- 
ing across country through the brush. 

“Get up! Gee!” shouted the Reverend 
Mr. Sighal at the top of his voice, and 
trying in vain to jerk an explosion out 
of the great whip, as he had seen Mr. 
Small do. “Get up! Gee! Go ’long!” 
And then, seeing himself unsuccessful, 
and becoming heated with the exertion, 
he added, by way of terror to the cattle, 
“Confound you! Get up!” Still the 
wagon -box lay flat on the top of Mr. 
Small. 

Hearing a continued rattling of chains, 
and much shouting with no apparent re- 
sult, Mr. Small called: 

“Hullo! Parson!” 

“Sir.” 

“ What’s the matter?” 

“The cattle can’t draw it, Mr. Small,” 
replied the parson sadly. 

“Can’t draw it, be d——d! 
’em with the brad, an’ cuss ’em! 
kin pull it easy enough.” 

“Curse them, Mr. Small!” cried the 
parson, in a voice of impressive solem- 
nity. 

‘Yes, cuss em!” shouted Mr. Small. 
‘IT wish I was out there, d n’em!” 
“Mr. Small, don’t swear needlessly. 
This is an occasion of life and death,” 
said the parson, desisting from his ef- 
forts at urging the cattle, whereat he had 
grown hot and red, excited and vexed. 

“Well, well! never don’t fret, Parson! 
Better men than me ha’ died in a bet- 
ter cause. Write a note an’ send it 
down to camp by the Injin—the boys’ll 
come up an’ git me out, alive or dead.” 


Go fer 
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“Do not think me weak or impracti- 
cal, Mr. Small,” replied Mr. Sighal, with 
a determined ring in his voice. “Tell 
me what to do and I will do it, God be- 
ing judge of my intentions.” 

“Can you cuss, Parson?” 

“It is many years since I have utter- 
ed an oath of profanity. What is it I 
am to do?” asked the parson, sternly. 

“Go round to them cattle, commence 
on the leaders, an’ brad ’em all with 
that steel in the end o’ the whip- stock 
—the way you’ve seen me do it; then 
raise the whip above yer head, start ’em 
on the gee pull, an’ jest lay your head 
back an’ cuss as loud an’ strong as you 
kin holler.” 

The Reverend Mr. Sighal went round 
to “them cattle.” There was audible to 
Mr. Small’s ears a hustling of ox-feet 
upon the earth, a creaking of ox- bows, 
mixed with an occasional short bawl; 
then the sound of the parson’s voice el- 
evated with great vehemence —and the 
wagon slowly arose enough to permit Mr. 
Small to crawl out into the free air. The 
parson was still shouting at the straining 
cattle, when Mr. Small limped quickly to 
where he stood, and taking the whip 
from him with one hand, extended his 
other, which Mr. Sighal grasped in both 
of his, and, turning his eyes, now full of 
tears, toward heaven, eloquently thank- 
ed God for His great mercy in the pres- 
ervation of a life which he hoped might 
yet be dedicated to good and holy works. 

“Thank ye, Parson,” said Big Jack, 
as he dropped his hand and turned to 
the cattle; “you're a good one —thar 
aint no go back to you!” And then, 
easing the cattle back from the pull, he 
said: “ Parson, when I marry that solid, 
square - built gal, you shall do the cere- 
mony, ef it costs me a thousand dollars 
to fetch yer where I am!” 
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“Ah! Mr. Small, this lesson should 
teach us that we know not what a day 
may bring forth.” 

“Well, we'll take the chances, any- 
way, Parson!” 

What language the Reverend Mr. 
Sighal used to the cattle is not reported 
by Mr. Small; the Indian, being accus- 
tomed to much that he does not fully 
understand, made no note of it; and the 
wide gray silence of the desert is no 
babbler. 

Once free, though somewhat bruised 
in the lower limbs, Big Jack Small made 
short work of drawing his wagon back 
upon its wheels and into the road, and 
slowly rolled on toward his destination. 

In town, and his cattle corralled, he 
said: “ Now, Parson, ef yer don’t want 
to go to one of these yere lodgin’-houses, 
you jest pile in with me under the wag- 
ons, an’ wait till I unload, an’ then we’ll 
roll out agin somewhere’s else fer an- 
other trip.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Small. I will, God 
willing, remain in this town and go about 
the work of my Master. How much am 
I in your debt, Mr. Small?” 

“In my debt! See yere, Parson, 
that’s too thin. Yer don’t owe me nary 
cent. An’ ef ever you git stuck an’ can’t 
pull out, you jest drop a line to John 
Small, ——, Nevada; ’an ef I don’t 
double up the hill with you, then jest 
write across a piece o’ paper, ‘ Big Jack 
Small’s dead- broke an’ can’t borrer a 
cent.’” 

“Thank you, Mr. Small,” said the 
reverend, shaking Big Jack’s hand. “I 
will pray for your well-being daily, and 
if at any time I can assist you, do not 
fail to summon me. Good night.” 

“Good-by, Parson! An’ don’t fergit 
about me an’ my gal !—that’s goin’ to be 
a whack—shore!” 
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BESIDE THE DEAD. 


It must be sweet, O thou, my dead, to lie 
With hands that folded are from every task ; 
Sealed with the seal of the great mystery 
The lips, that nothing answer, nothing ask. 
The life-long struggle ended; ended quite 
The weariness of patience, and of pain; 
And the eyes closed to open not again 
On desolate dawn or dreariness of night. 
It must be sweet to slumber and forget — 
To have the poor tired heart so still, at last: 
Done with all yearning, done with all regret, 
Doubt, fear, hope, sorrow,. all forever past — 
Past all the hours, or slow of wing or fleet — 
It must be sweet, it must be very sweet! 
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HREE cloud-bursts occurred in 

the State of Nevada last summer, 
in every instance causing great destruc- 
tion of property, and in one case result- 
ing in the loss of seventeen lives. Dur- 
ing the same season a section of a prov- 
ince of Germany was visited by a cloud- 
burst of unparalleled volume and power. 
According to newspaper reports from 
that region, cottages and hamlets were 
swept away and hundreds of lives de- 
stroyed. It will be recollected, also, that 
about the same time a similar catastro- 
phe befell the city of Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. From the frequency of these 
visitations of late, their suddenness, vio- 
lence, and devastating effects, popular 
interest and curiosity have been excited 
concerning their nature and origin; but, 
strange to say, phenomena so startling 
and often the heralds of sudden and dis- 
astrous floods have attracted but slight- 
ly the attention of physicists. This is 


in a measure owing to the fact that from 
their character, surroundings, and inac- 
cessibility, they are not susceptible of 
close investigation, and, the processes of 
nature being concealed in the folds of 
the nimbus, the investigator is forced 
into certain speculations and conclusions 
that he is unable to verify by experiment 
or personal observation. In order that 
our theory may be quite intelligible, a 
brief description will be given of a for- 
midable cloud-burst that overwhelmed a 
portion of the town of Eureka in the 
State of Nevada. 

The town of Eureka is situated at the 
head of a cafion about four miles long 
and 200 yards wide on an average. It 
is nearly 7,000 feet above the sea. From 
the sides of the cafion parallel lines of 
steep hills rise one above the other toa 
height varying from 500 to 1,200 feet, 
and from the crests of these numerous 
small cafions run down to the main one. 
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Three streets mainly compose the 
town, between two of which formerly 
ran a small creek, now converted into a 
capacious canal, intended to carry off 
the bulk of water that any future cloud- 
burst may precipitate upon the occu- 
pants of the cafion. 

About 1,000 yards above the town 
three large cafions converge and termi- 
nate abruptly upon a plain one-third of 
a square mile in extent, and nearly sur- 
rounded by an amphitheatre of steep 
hills. In this area the floods concen- 
trated all their forces, and thence through 
a single exit on the lower side hurled 
them upon the devoted town. 

These cafions are from four to six 
miles long, in structure like the first, 
and extend with a gradual rise up to the 
slopes of the lofty mountains on the 
south-west, which form a water-shed 
whose outer boundary, in its general 
conformation, is the arc of a circle, and 
whose altitude is about 2,000 feet above 
the plain. From the foregoing descrip- 
tion it appears that quantities of water, 
in whatever form, falling upon the crests 
and slopes of these mountains, accumu- 
lating in the small cafions, rushing thence 
into the main ones, and pouring down 
these, would be rapidly concentrated at 
the point of their convergence. 

For many days previous to the storm 
about to be described the heat had been 
excessive, and the whole country was 
parched like a desert. During the pre- 
ceding morning, however, a copious 
shower saturated the earth and caused 
the creek, till then nearly dry, to overflow 
its banks. This shower, by filling the 
pores of the earth’s surface, paved the 
way for the devastating flood, as without 
it much of the water would have been 
absorbed on its way down to the valleys. 

About noon, a large cloud of inky 
blackness rose in the south-west and 
stood directly over the crest of the wa- 
ter-shed. It rapidly overspread the sky 
in that quarter, and, settling down upon 
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the lofty peak of Prospect Mountain, 
completely enveloped it in its gloomy 
folds. At this time from the entire face 
of the cloud began incessant and tre- 
mendous discharges of electricity, ac- 
companied by heavy peals of thunder, 
the nimbus apparently launching its 
lightnings full upon the mountain. The 
storm, meantime, advanced upon the 
town, and at one P.M. burst upon it with 
greatfury. Rain and hail fell in unprece- 
dented quantities. Torrents and sheets 
of water presently poured from the hills 
in the vicinity, partially flooding the 
lower streets. After the lapse of an 
hour two horsemen rode through this 
quarter warning the inhabitants to es- 
cape to the hills, as a great flood was 
rushing upon them from the mountains. 
Many, incredulous, neglected this time- 
ly warning, and swiftly paid the penalty 
of their skepticism; for closely follow- 
ing the riders came the foremost billow 
of the flood, curling and foaming like an 
angry surf. Two or three black surges 
succeeded at short intervals, and in an 
incredibly short time dozens of build- 
ings, many cattle and horses, and nearly 
a score of people were swept away. It 
is remarkable that among the victims 
there were no children and but one 
woman, they having been the first to 
take the alarm and seek a place of safe- 
ty. Persons who were standing near the 
spot where the cafions converge, declare 
the spectacle of the three torrents issu- 
ing therefrom unrivaled for the novelty 
and savageness of its aspect, each ca- 
fion actually belching a mass of water, 
rocks, and timbers upon the plain. This 
statement did not appear exaggerated, in 
view of a level space before the mouth 
of New York Cafion, 150 yards long by 
seventy-five wide, covered and in places 
heaped by the torrent with stones and 
rocks, varying in size from a cobble to a 
bowlder weighing two er three tons. 
For a considerable distance up from 
their mouths the cafions were entirely 
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free from the dris, nothing being able 
to resist the flood rushing through such 
narrow channels. In the town the water 
swept in places a space including three 
Streets, and scattered the wreck for miles 
down the valley. 

If an ocean had fallen upon them from 
a clear sky, the citizens of Eureka would 
hardly have been more confounded than 
they were by this sudden descent of 
water from the mountains. 

From the exterior aspect of the phe- 
nomenon, let us pass to penetrate, if 
possible, the laboratory where nature’s 
potent forces co-operate, and there ex- 
amine the causes of or conditions pre- 
cedent to such an event. Assuredly 


somewhat unusual agencies must there 
combine. 

By observations made in several in- 
stances, the following conditions were 
found to co-exist: extreme heat for sev- 
eral days prior to the storm, the pres- 
ence of high mountains, and remarkable 


electrical disturbances. 

The atmosphere, according to the ac- 
cepted theory, is a porous highly elastic 
fluid, capable of almost infinite expan- 
sion by heat; it is also an absorbent of 
the volatile fluids. Between its mole- 
cules are minute spaces, which receive 
the invisible particles of moisture when 
evaporation occurs. An increase of tem- 
perature expands these pores, and a de- 
crease contracts them proportionally; 
hence the law, “ The capacity of the air 
for moisture is greater as the tempera- 
ture increases.” At 32° Fahrenheit the 
atmosphere absorbs 1-160th of its own 
weight; at 113°, 1-2o0th of its own weight; 
its capacity in the latter case being eight 
times greater than in the former. Sup- 
pose the ocean or any considerable body 
of water exposed to an atmospheric tem- 
perature of 113°: the water at the surface 
is rapidly converted into vapor, and the 
highly rarefied saturated air, in obedi- 
ence to a well-known law, rushes up- 
ward until caught by the winds, and by 
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them is borne, we will say, to the land. 
Now, in this case, comparing the atmos- 
phere to a saturated sponge, any con- 
siderable decrease in temperature con- 
tracts its pores and forces the water out 
as from a sponge by compression—the 
copiousness of the discharge depending 
upon the quantity of water in suspen- 
sion and the violence of the compression. 
The most copious showers are during 
the hot days of summer, when sudden 
changes and great extremes occur, and 
it is in such seasons that cloud-bursts 
also happen. We may incidentally ob- 
serve that one rarely or never occurs at 
night. Let it be granted that for sev- 
eral days great heat has prevailed and 
unusual quantities of water have been 
evaporated ; that the moisture has been 
carried over the land by winds whose 
progress being temporarily arrested by 
high mountains their moisture is inter- 
cepted; that other winds blowing toward 
the same point from different quarters 
convey more moisture; here, then, be- 
tween mountain ranges or peaks, great 
masses of electrized vapor are collect- 
ed, liable to be suddenly condensed and 
precipitated, as will appear. 

The nature of electrical influence in 
the atmosphere, tending to intensify con- 
ditions favorable to copious rain - falls, 
has not been ascertained, and therefore 
can only be inferred from the relation 
and order of phenomena in a storm. 
The most copious showers are accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning. Some 
assert that electricity in such instances 
is produced by the rapid condensation 
of vapor in the atmosphere; but it is a 
very noticeable fact, in the case of thun- 
der-storms, that great electrical disturb- 
ances prevail prior to the fall of rain, 
and frequently subside thereafter, whence 
it is not unreasonable to infer that elec- 
tricity does in such cases assist in the 
condensation of vapor. This point is 
important as tending to account for an 
extraordinary discharge of moisture from 
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the clouds when the ordinary processes 
of nature do not appear competent there- 
for. Suppose the mass of vapor, here- 
tofore presumed to have been collected 
in the vicinity of mountains and highly 
charged with positive electricity, is driv- 
en violently against a mountain highly 
charged with the negative fluid, two ma- 
terial results immediately follow—rapid 
electrical interdischarges between cloud 
and mountain (a spectacle not infrequent), 
and a sudden fall of temperature through- 
out the mass of warm vapor upon con- 
tact with the cold mountain peak. From 
observation, we know that these phe- 
nomena are followed by heavy rain- 
falls. 

Having shown what conditions may 
exist in the atmosphere favorable to a 
copious discharge of moisture, and not- 
ed some of the contingencies upon which 
such a result depends, let us see if an- 
other and rarer element may not be oc- 
casiorully found calculated to still fur- 
ther intensify this result. 

There is no reason to doubt that the 
same phenomena, called water-spouts at 
sea and whirlwinds on land, occur in the 
clouds; indeed, from the form and move- 
ments of certain storm-clouds, and from 
other facts to be noticed presently, their 
occurrence in the higher regions of the 
air may be accepted as a fact. Accord- 
ing to Kaenitz, a renowned German me- 
teorologist, they are due to two opposite 
winds passing side by side, while Pel- 
tier and other physicists ascribe them 
to electrical causes. However, let one 
of these revolving air- spouts invade a 
vapor region, such as we have describ- 
ed; if not already charged with moist- 
ure it rapidly becomes so, and, whirling 
about with it masses of the contiguous 
vapor, moves through the air with pro- 
digious velocity. Suddealy it plunges 
into a cold atmosphere in the vicinity of 
the mountain, when an immeciate con- 
densation of its moisture takes place, as 
may be observed when a glass receiver 
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containing vapor is plunged into cold 
water. The moisture, however, is not 
precipitated, but supported by the same 
buoyant force which carries objects up 
from the earth in a whirlwind or sus- 
tains a column of water in a water-spout 
atsea. The particles of moisture great- 
ly agitated and moving upon each other 
within a limited space, coalesce, and, 
the process continuing, the diffused 
moisture, by the force of cohesion and 
the centripetal power of the whirl-storm, 
rapidly approximates the form and con- 
dition of a volume of water. At once, 
by the concussion of lightnings, or by 
collision with a mountain - peak, or by 
the internal pressure of the mass of wa- 
ter, the aerial water-spout bursts into 
fragments, and precipitates its contents 
to the earth. According to this theory, 
the statement of not a few eye-witness- 
es of cloud-bursts, that water falls as if 
the bottom had tumbled from an aerial 
lake, has a good foundation in fact. 

Professor Silliman declares that wa- 
ter-spouts are in great part formed of 
atmospheric water, as is shown by the 
fact that water escaping from them is 
not salt, even in the open sea. From 
this it appears that a water- spout be- 
comes charged with water in the clouds, 
and if, instead of descending to the ocean, 
it should pass over the land, such a re- 
sult as we have described would be ex- 
tremely probable; or the water - spout 
may originate, as we have shown, with 
equal probability, over the land. 

In addition to the meteorological facts 
and probabilities cited in support of this 
,theory of the cloud-burst, the occurrence 
‘of similar phenomena at sea, and the 
positive statements of persons who pro- 
fess to have beheld water, as it were a 
lake, falling from the sky, there is the 
well-attested fact that large volumes of 
water have descended to the valleys so 
suddenly as to preclude the belief that 
they proceeded from showers, however 
copious. 
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ITHERTO but little has been 

known of the dead native civil- 
izations of America. Nor has this ig- 
norance been confined to the general 
reader; the most learned students of 
comparative mythology, ethnology, phi- 
lology—men most patient in research, 
who would hesitate at no labor—must 
halt upon this western threshold. True, 
some few have forced their way through 
the enchanted gates—literary Bevideres 
and Lancelots, determined to grapple 
with and overcome some fell monster 
within—and each has found his giant, 
whether it be the mysterious Quetzal- 
coatl, the awful Tezcatlipoca, or the 
bloody Huitzilopochtli; the sealed hier- 
oglyphs of Yucatan, or the shadowy tra- 
ditions of the apostles and reformers 
Zamna, Votan, and Cukulcan; the Christ- 
myths, the flood- myths, the creation- 
myths, the marvelous calendar-stone, 
the mystery of the serpent-symbol, or 
the mighty cities of hewn stone, buried 
beneath great forests, built by unknown 
hands, of whose very existence the na- 
tives themselves were ignorant. Each 
knight has found his giant, has become 
aware of his presence — yes, but that is 
all. The enemy was “without form and 
void,” his parts were widely scattered ; 
to make use of a scrap of slang, he was 
not “all there.” It availed nothing to 
hew one limb in pieces; wherefore the 
wisest of our heroes withdrew disgust- 
ed, to bide the time when these discon- 
nected monsters should be made one. 
That this has now been done I shall 
presently show. 

Parables aside. The sources from 
which information respecting the an- 
cient civilized nations of America is 
drawn, differ widely from those sources 


from which we obtain our knowledge of 
the savage tribes. From various causes, 
most prominent among which was relig- 
ious bigotry, the aboriginal civilization 
withered like a sensitive plant under the 
touch of the invaders. Cortés and his 
soldiers may be said to have been the 
only actual eye-witnesses of the Aztec 
civilization in its purity, and be sure 
that they were unappreciative behold- 
ers. Then camea black cloud of priests. 
These looked about them and were amaz- 
ed; looked again, and were shocked at 
the worship of so many “devils,” for so 
they dubbed the whole Aztec pantheon, 
and horrified at the human sacrifices 
made to these “devils,” never dreaming 
at the time of certain similar rites being 
performed at home in honor of their 
God, at which the Grand Inquisitor fig- 
ured as chief sacrificer; then they set to 
work to convert these heathen, after 
their own fashion, a fashion which re- 
sulted in the utter annihilation of a most 
noble culture, as advanced in many re- 
spects as that they brought with them, 
and, furthermore, in the obliteration of 
every trace of that culture. Their fa- 
naticism knew no bounds; statues, tem- 
ples, palaces, were razed to the ground 
and broken in pieces; picture-records 
which would now be worth ten times 
their weight in gold were remorselessly 
burned; probably since Omar’s Arabs 
found in the Alexandrian Library books 
sufficient to “heat the baths of the city 
for six months,” the world has never 
sustained so great and irreparable a loss, 
or an act of such gross vandalism been 
committed. Writing of the celebrated 
Fr. Juan de Zumarraga, first Bishop of 
Mexico, Mr. H. H. Bancroft, of whose 
work I shall presently speak, says: “The 
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injury wrought by this holy iconoclast is 
incalculable. Blinded by the mad fanat- 
icism of his age, he saw a devil in every 
Aztec image and hieroglyph; his ham- 
mers did more in a few years to efface 
all vestiges of Aztec art and greatness 
than time and decay could have done in 
as many centuries. It is a few such 
men as this that the world has to thank 
for the utter extinction in a few short 
years of a mighty civilization. Ina letter 
to the Franciscan Chapter at Tolosa, dat- 
ed June 12th, 1531, we find the old bigot 
exulting over his vandalism. ‘Very rev- 
erend fathers,’ he writes, ‘be it known to 
you that we are very busy in the work 
of converting the heathen; of whom, by 
the grace of God, upward of one million 
have been baptized at the hands of the 
brethren of the order of our seraphic 
father, St. Francis; five hundred tem- 
ples have been leveled with the ground, 
and more than twenty thousand figures 
of the devils they worshiped have been 
broken to pieces and burned.’ And it 
appears that the worthy zealot had even 
succeeded in bringing the natives to his 
way of thinking, for farther on he writes: 
‘They watch with great care to see where 
their fathers hide the idols, and then with 
great fidelity [to the priests] they bring 
them to the religious of our order that 
they may be destroyed; and for this 
many of them have been brutally mur- 
dered by their parents, or, to speak more 
properly, have been crowned in. glory 
with Christ.’” 

I mention these things to show that 
information, original and presumably au- 
thentic, concerning the new-world civil- 
ization, can only be found in the works of 
the early writers, who came to the coun- 
try within a few years after the Con- 
quest; those who came later saw noth- 
ing of it. 

Almost all that is known of the wild 
tribes is, on the other hand, contained 
in the works of comparatively modern 
travelers. It follows, therefore, that 
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the former class of books is much rar- 
er and more difficult to obtain than the 
latter. 

And here I come back to the proposi- 
tion with which I started, namely: that 
those who have hitherto attempted to 
grapple with the more difficult and ob- 
scure questions involved in the great 
Nahua and Maya- Quiché civilizations 
have failed to attain any very satisfactory 
results. With the help of only two or 
three or even half a dozen of the old 
authorities it is impossible to investigate 
fairly and surely. What one positively 
affirms, another as positively denies. 
Each has his particular hobby to ride, 
and he generally rides it rough-shod 
over everything. Perhaps it is some pet 
theory of origin, a theory which may 
seem harmless enough when his work is 
read by itself, but which upon compari- 
son proves to be a perfect little Jugger- 
naut to all opposing facts. Take Las 
Casas, for instance, or even the Abbé 
Clavigéro, and you will learn that the 
Indians were paragons of virtue; read 
Gomara or Acosta, and you will hear a 
very different story. Most of these ear- 
ly chroniclers were monks or priests ; 
men whose natural credulity, passion for 
what we should now call “the sensa- 
tional,” and excessive fondness for anal- 
ogy, led them to make the most mon- 
strous statements. Others, such as Ber- 
nal Diaz, the Anonymous Conqueror, 
and even Cortés himself, were mere un- 
lettered soldiers, who hesitated at no 
“yarn” that would excite wonder and 
magnify the importance of their con- 
quests. Diaz, it is true, vaunts himself 
on being nothing but “a blunt soldier,” 
and affects to make truth a specialty. 
Indeed, there is reason to believe that 
he did write conscientiously enough ; 
but he wrote many years after the Con- 
quest, shortly before his death in Spain, 
when the recalling of those fighting days, 
the mere memory of the terrible noche 
triste, so warmed the cockles of the an- 
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cient veteran’s heart that he saw things 
through a glass—not darkly, but magni- 
fied. It is, therefore, absolutely neces- 
sary to have access to every particle of 
evidence, and to weigh it carefully, be- 
fore we can hope to give a sound ver- 
dict concerning any of these matters. 

But the extreme rarity of many of 
these old works—for but few of them 
have been reprinted—makes them very 
costly and difficult of access. Perhaps 
the only library in the world, certainly 
the only private library, containing all 
of them, is that of our fellow-citizen, 
Mr. Hubert H. Bancroft, whose im- 
mense collection of books and manu- 
scripts embracing 16,000 or 17,000 vol- 
umes, besides innumerable’ pamphlets 
and files of newspapers, all relating to 
what he terms the Pacific States, has 
been described at length in a previous 
number of the OVERLAND. 

Hence it is that Mr. Bancroft has 
been enabled, though not without toil 
from which an ordinary man would have 
shrunk, to electrify the literary world 
with his already famous work on Zhe 
Native Races of the Pacific States, the 
second volume of which, on the “ Civil- 
ized Tribes,” is just out. 

Now, in this work, the intricate ques- 
tions to which I have alluded above are 
not settled nor indeed discussed. The 
identity of the various Nahua and Maya 
culture-heroes, the occult meaning of 
the serpent symbol, we are not told. 
Mr. Bancroft avoids theories as he would 
avoid a pestilence, but he has made pal- 
pable substance out of what was before 
impalpable shadow ; he has dragged the 
enemy out of ambush into the open field. 
In the mill of his brain he has crushed 
many tons of rough ore in the shape of 
books, the golden result he has placed 
between the covers of five volumes, and 
thee~ he offers freely to the cunning 
ones that they may make strange vessels 
of them. Verily such a mining opera- 
tion may well be regarded as a “soft 
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thing” by those in whose line it is to 
benefit by it. 

That the regions conquered by Cortés 
were inhabited by a semi-civilized race, 
is known to most people; to many the 
names of the various branches of that 
race and a few of their more prominent 
customs will be familiar, but I am in- 
clined to think that to nine out of ten 
average readers, more than this would 
be a revelation. I will therefore en- 
deavor to briefly describe a few of their 
peculiarities, more for the purpose of 
whetting the reader’s appetite in this di- 
rection, than of gratifying it. 

That portion of North America which 
was the home of the civilization of which 
Mr. Bancroft treats, extends, he says, 
“along the continent from north-west to 
south-east, between latitudes 22° and 
11°. On the Atlantic side the territory 


stretches from Tamaulipas to Honduras, 
on the Pacific from Colima to Nicara- 
gua. Not that these are definitely drawn 


boundaries, but outside of these limits, 
disregarding the New Mexican Juedlo 
culture, this civilization had left little for 
Europeans to observe, while within them 
lived few tribes uninfluenced or unim- 
proved by contact with it.” This civil- 
ization he divides into two branches, 
the Maya and the Nahua, the former 
the more ancient, the latter the more 
widespread. Of the Nahua division, 
which extends south to the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, a confederacy of three 
powerful nations—the Acolhuas, the 
Aztecs, and the Tepanecs — formed the 
centre. They were grouped about the 
lake of Mexico. At the time of the 
advent of the Spaniards, the Aztecs 
were by far the most powerful of the 
three, and for this and various other 
reasons they became to Europeans, and 
to the whole modern world, the repre- 
sentatives of the American civilized peo- 
ples. By dint of subtle policy and war- 
like prowess they had succeeded in sub- 
jugating the greater part of the sur- 
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rounding nations, though some remained 
unsubdued up to the time of the Con- 
quest. The Maya division includes all 
the civilized nations of Central America. 

The prevailing form of government 
among the Nahuas was monarchical and 
nearly absolute, though some of the small- 
er and less powerful states affected an 
aristocratic-republican system. In Tez- 
cuco and Tlacopan the order of succes- 
sion was lineal and hereditary; in Mexico 
it was collateral and elective. During 
the early days of the Mexican monarchy 
the king was elected by the vote of all 
the people, who were guided in their 
choice by their leaders; later, however, 
the electoral vote was intrusted to four 
or five of the chief men of the empire. 
Formerly, also, the king was expected 
to confer with a*council composed of 
these electors and other important per- 
sonages before taking any important 
step; but by degrees the authority of all 
tribunals was reduced almost to a dead 
letter, when opposed to the royal wish. 


The state in which these kings lived al- 


most exceeds belief. “From the mo- 
ment of his coronation,” says Mr. Ban- 
croft, “‘the Aztec sovereign lived in an 
atmosphere of adulation unknown to 
the mightiest potentate of the old world. 
Reverenced as a god, the haughtiest 
nobles, sovereigns in their own land, 
humbled themselves before him; abso- 
lute in power, the fate of thousands de- 
pended upon a gesture of his hand.” 
The splendor of their palaces surpassed 
anything we read in the Arabian Nights. 
Listen: “The walls and floors of halls 
and apartments were many of them faced 
with slabs of marble, porphyry, jasper, 
obsidian, and white ¢eca/i; lofty columns 
of the same fine stones supported mar- 
ble balconies and porticoes, every niche 
and corner of which was filled with won- 
drous ornamental carving, or held a 
grinning grotesquely sculptured head. 
The beams and casings were of cedar, 
cypress, and other valuable woods, pro- 
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fusely carved, and put together without 
nails. The roofs of the palace buildings 
formed a suite of immense terraces, from 
which a magnificent view of the whole city 
could be obtained. Superb mats of most 
exquisite finish were spread upon the 
marble floors; the tapestry that draped 
the walls and the curtains that hung be- 
fore the windows were made of a fabric 
most wonderful for its delicate texture, 
elegant designs, and brilliant colors; 
through the halls and corridors a thou- 
sand golden censers, in which burned 
precious spices and perfumes, diffused a 
subtile odor.” Surrounding the palace 
were splendid gardens, filled with fount- 
ains and strange birds and flowers. The 
royal table was graced by as many as 
three thousand dishes at each meal. The 
dinner-service was of the finest ware of 
Cholula, a city celebrated for its pottery, 
and many of the goblets were of gold or 
silver, or fashioned of beautiful shells. 
Montezuma is said to have possessed 
a complete service of solid gold, but as 
it was considered below a king’s digni- 
ty to use anything at table twice, even 
the Nahua Elagabalus was obliged to 
keep this costly dinner-set in the tem- 
ple. Four hundred pages and a number 
of beautiful women waited at table, yet 
the king ate alone, if we except four or 
five privileged nobles who stood behind 
his seat and occasionally received a mor- 
sel from the royal plate as an especial 
favor. Yet with all this, and much more, 
these demi-gods were not exempt from 
that unrest which clings to the “head 
that wears a crown.” Hear the Tezcu- 
can Solomon, Nezahualcoyotl the king: 
“ The sweet things of life are but shadows; 
The triumphs, the honors, what are they 
But dreams that are idle and last not, 
Though clothed in a semblance of being ? 
* * 7 * * * 7. 
I would that those living in friendship, 
Whom the thread of strong love doth encircle, 
Could see the sharp sword of the death-god. 
For, verily, pleasure is fleeting, 


All sweetness must change in the future, 
The good things of life are inconstant.” 
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There is great weariness of heart here, 
and, indeed, through the whole of the 
very beautiful ode, of which these lines 
form a part. 

The power of the Nahua nobles as a 
body was very great, and doubtless serv- 
ed as a salutary check upon the des- 
potism of the king. They were divided 
into classes, and held fiefs of the crown 
or of one another by a system very sim- 
ilar, in many respects, to the European 
feudal system. The priests were anoth- 
er very powerful class; and they gen- 
erally sided with the crown in any differ- 
ences that might arise. Below these 
privileged classes came the macehuales, 
or plebeians, and, lastly, the slaves. Un- 
der the earlier Mexican kings the mace- 
huales enjoyed considereble privileges ; 
they had a voice in public affairs, and 
were recognized as an important part of 
the community. But these privileges 
they gradually lost, until in the time of 
Montezuma II. we are told that “they 


were content to work without pay for the 
nobles, if they could only insure their 


protection by so doing.” Slaves were 
of three classes: prisoners of war, per- 
sons condemned for crime to lose their 
freedom, and those who sold themselves, 
or children sold by their parents. The 
laws relating to slavery are very curious. 

The lands were divided among the 
crown, the nobility, the various tribes or 
clans of the people, and the temples. 
The division was, however, by no means 
equal; by far the greater portion being 
appropriated by the king and the aris- 
tocracy. All landed property was duly 
surveyed and recorded. The laws re- 
lating to tenure of lands were well de- 
fined and strictly adhered to. The taxes, 
which were very oppressive, were paid 
in personal service, or the productions 
or results of labor. The system of tax- 
ation was very complicated. 

Children were educated with great 
care, and were from infancy inured to 
hardship. The least misconduct or dis- 
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obedience was severely and in some 
cases cruelly punished. After leaving 
their parents they were educated in the 
temples, or schools attached to the tem- 
ples, and by the priests. These schools 
were of two classes—one for nobles, the 
other for plebeians. 

The customary marrying age for young 
men was from twenty to twenty-two, and 
for girls from eleven to eighteen. The 
consent of the parties’ parents was nec- 
essary to the alliance. The marriage 
ceremonies were too protracted to be 
described here. The chastity of the 
bride was a sine gua non, except in 
cases where the husband took her with 
a foreknowledge of her unchastity. We 
are nevertheless assured by Andagoya, 
writes Mr. Bancroft, that in Nicaragua 
a custom similar to the European drott 
de seigneur was practiced by a priest 
living in the temple. Divorce, though 
strongly discouraged, was permitted 
among the Nahuas; among the Mayas 
it was an easy matter. A peculiar sys- 
tem of concubinage was permitted and 
largely indulged by the wealthy. The 
birth, baptism, and circumcision of chil- 
dren were occasions of great ceremony 
and rejoicing. 

The excessive fondness of the Az- 
tec people for feasts and amusements 
of every kind extended throughout all 
ranks of society. Every man feasted his 
neighbor, and was himself in turn feasted. 
Birthdays, victories, house - warmings, 
successful voyages or speculations, and 
other events too numerous to mention, 
were celebrated with feasts. Every man, 
from king to peasant, considered it in- 
cumbent upon him to be second to none 
among his equals in the giving of ban- 
quets and entertainments ; and as these 
involved the distribution of costly pres- 
ents among his guests, it often happen- 
ed that the host ruined himself by his 
hospitality ; indeed, it is said that many 
sold themselves into slavery that they 
might be able to prepare at least one 
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feast that would immortalize their mem- 
ory. Consequently the descriptions of 
some of these entertainments are ex- 
ceedingly curious and interesting. Pro- 
fessional jesters were kept by the kings 
and nobility, exactly as they were in the 
contemporary European courts. 

The religious festivals were of a very 
sanguinary character, and of very fre- 
quent occurrence; for, as Mr. Bancroft 
says, these people “were close observ- 
ers of nature, but like other nations in a 
similar or even more advanced stage of 
culture, the Greeks and Northmen for 
example, they entirely misunderstood the 
laws which govern the phenomena of 
nature, and looked upon every natural 
occurrence as the direct act of some 
particular divinity.” Sanguinary these 
festivals must have been, indeed; for it 
is written, upon good authority, that “at 
almost every monthly feast, and at nu- 
merous other grand celebrations, several 
hundred human hearts were torn hot 


from living breasts as an acceptable of- 
fering to the Nahua gods and a pleasant 


sight to the people.” On some occa- 
sions the victims were little children, on 
others men or women. Sacrifices varied 
in number, place, and manner, accord- 
ing to the nature of the festival. Usu- 
ally the victims suffered death by having 
the breast opened and the beating heart 
torn out, but many were drowned, burn- 
ed, or starved to death, while some fell 
in the gladiatorial sacrifice reserved for 
prisoners of war of approved valor. In 
point of bloodiness, Dahomey can not 
compare with Anahuac. Zumarraga, the 
first Bishop of Mexico, says, in a letter 
of the 12th of June, 1531, addressed to 
the general chapter of his order, that in 
that capital alone 20,000 human victims 
were annually sacrificed. Some authors 
quoted by Gomara affirm that the num- 
ber of the sacrificed amounted to 50,000. 
Acosta writes that there was a certain 
day of the year on which 5,000 were sac- 
rificed in different places of the empire ; 
VoL. 14.—31. 
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and another day on which they sacri- 
ficed 20,000. Some authors believe that 
on the mountain Tepeyacac alone, 20,- 
ooo were immolated in honor of the god- 
dess Tonantzin. Torquemada, in quot- 
ing, though unfaithfully, the letter of 
Zumarraga, says that there were 20,000 
infants annually sacrificed. Las Casas, 
however, in his refutation of the bloody 
book written by Doctor Sepulveda, re- 
duces the barbarities committed by his 
beloved Indians to a much smaller scale. 

The arts and manufactures of these 
people form far too extensive a subject 
for me to in any manner treat of them 
here. 

In their treatment of diseases they of 
course resorted largely to the mummer- 
ies so universally observed by the doc- 
tors of savage or semi-civilized peoples. 
Medicines were, however, given in all 
the usual forms of draught, powder, in- 
jection, ointment, plaster, etc., the ma- 
terial for which was gathered from the 
three natural kingdoms in great variety. 

The dead were buried by some na- 
tions and burned by others. The cus- 
tom of destroying or burying clothing, 
food, implements, and weapons with the 
body, or of leaving them upon the grave, 
that they, or rather their spirits, might 
serve the deceased while on his journey 
to the future world, and perhaps during 
his sojourn there, was almost universal- 
ly observed. The reader will perhaps 
call to mind here Bulwer’s version of the 
well-known lines of Schiller’s “ Nado- 
wessian Death-song:” 

“* Here bring the last gifts—and with these 
The last lament be said ; 


Let all that pleased, and yet may please, 
Be buried with the dead. 


** Beneath his head the hatchet hide 
That he so stoutly swung ; 
And place the bear’s fat haunch beside— 
The journey hence is long. 


“« And let the knife new sharpened be, 
That, on the battle-day, 
Shore with quick strokes—he took but three— 
The foeman’s scalp away.” 
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Sir John Lubbock does not believe, 
with Wilson and other archeologists, 
that the burial of implements with the 
dead was because of any belief that they 
would be of use to the deceased in his 
future life; but solely as a tribute of af- 
fection, an outburst of that spirit of sac- 
rifice and offering so noticeable in all, 
from the most savage to the most civil- 
ized, in the presence of lost brotherhood, 
friendship, or love. In the first place, 
the outfit, in a great majority of cases, 
is wholly unfit and inadequate, viewed 
in any rational scale of utility; the arti- 
cles are not such as the dead warrior 
would procure if by any means he were 
again restored to earth and to his friends. 
In the second place, it was and is usual 
to so effectually mutilate the devoted 
arms and utensils as to render them a 
mere bitter mockery if they are intend- 
ed for the future use of the dead. It 
is very easy to classify this phenomenon 
in the same category with the desert- 
ing or destroying of the house of the 
deceased, the refusal to mention his 
name, and all the other rude contrivan- 
ces by which the memory of their sor- 
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row may be buried out of their sight. 
The subject may be viewed in anoth- 
er light, however, by considering that 
these Indians sometimes impute spirits 
even to inanimate objects, and when the 
wife or slave is slain, their spirits meet 
the chief in the future land. Do they 
not also break the bow and the spear 
that the ghostly weapons may seek 
above the hands of their sometime own- 
er, not leaving him defenseless in the 
awful shades? The mutilation of the 
articles may perhaps be regarded as a 
symbolic killing, to release the soul of 
the object; the inadequacy of the sup- 
ply may indicate that they were to be 
used only on the journey, or during the 
preparatory state, more perfect articles 
being given to the soul, or prepared by 
it, on entering the heaven proper. Most 
probably, however, the implements were 
a token of consideration, and, as they 
were not intended for actual use, it did 
not matter what their quality or condi- 
tion was. Perhaps it seemed to them 
as to Ovid: 


“ Parva petunt manes—pietas pro divite grata est 
Munere. Non avidos Styx habet ima deos.” 








CHAPTER V. 

HEN Andy came to college, and 
Harry Knox. Social life open- 

ed to them as a new continent to its 
conquerors—to me ever a walled city, 
whose streets indeed I sometimes trod, 
but never as a citizen. For in my own 
petty way I was soon notorious as be- 
longing to the dangerous classes ; a vi- 
cious and determined rebel, speaking 
evil of dignitaries and proprieties; volu- 
ble in debate on the rights of man, and 
the evils of priestcraft and kingcraft; 
full of invective from Paine, of sneers 
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from Voltaire, and of beautiful theories 
touching everything from Fourier and 
Rousseau. I devoted myself with great 
assiduity to the task of proving that men 
are born free, equal, and brotherly: I 
got as far as the potential mood; the 
man does not live who has oftener estab- 
lished with some success the fact that 
man might, could, would, and should be 
so and so than your humble servant—but 
farther I could not get, such stubborn im- 
practicable things were facts. I let the 
“brotherly” go first; that society on the 
Jraternité principle existed or had ever 
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existed on any known world-practicable 
basis, could not well be asserted. To 
begin building on the minutest fragment 
of rock would have been possible, on 
sand even not impossible; but on noth- 
ing!—on thin transparent air, and with 
such materials as men and such a mor- 
tar as fraternité/ Pass on, reader, and 
drop a regretful tear, for our plans were 
beautifully drawn and proportioned; very 
fair to look upon should have been the 
many-mansioned houses when complet- 
ed, and very suitable for the residence 
of angels, shall we say? 

But /iberté and egalité/ Surely we 
were born free and equal; surely we 
were born with a right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness? Poor 


conceited puppy, with my “right to life,” 
shivering at every thunderbolt that crash- 
ed over my head; and my “liberty” and 
my “happiness!” God mustsurely laugh 
in his place sometimes at the little blind 
worms that crawl on the face of his stars, 
and are driven and trodden down by the 


march and the laws of his elements. The 
one worm will not have the other crawl 
over him, even. He is the equal of the 
other, yet, wonderful to relate, can not 
hinder the other: he is his equal, yet 
bows the back and head to a somehow 
stronger back and head, consoling him- 
self, as he spits from his mouth the dust 
wherein he has been trodden, with “dec- 
larations” and “resolutions” to the ef- 
fect that worms ave born free and equal 
—with which, God send him much com- 
fort! 

But I was forced gradually to divert 
the great attention I had thought neces- 
sary to devote to the weal of mankind to 
private affairs of great pith and moment. 
Miss Knox, who had been residing for a 
year back with a rich uncle of hers in 
Paris, and been there instructing herself 
with various governesses, masters, and 
a good deal of society, now returned to 
her father’s house. Such a change as 
that year had made! Some strange spir- 
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it had entered into her beautiful body, 
I could not tell what; she was inspired 
and possessed with some new god, whose 
transfigured glory and grace made her 
divine after the old Greek fashion. 

I had heard she had returned, and 
I rode out from Belfast one Sunday 
morning, thinking as I set out less of 
her than of my books and discussions 
and the beautiful nature around me. I 
branched off to a little lonely lake, tied 
up my horse at a sheep-cot on the bank, 
and swam for half an hour. The ris- 
ing sun of the March morning was 
just throwing its level beams over the 
cold sparkling water, and the long reeds 
on the bank moved and sounded like 
rustling Memnons at the little touch of 
warming air. A lark was rising into 
heaven, disappearing like a musical star 
before the broadening day; but it soon 
grew again a reflected speck before me 
in the water, falling like a swift Lu- 
cifer, Son of the Morning, cast from 
heaven. A little shining grebe, as I 
pushed slowly on, dived and dived again 
before me, and floated at last care- 
less of my presence. I dived myself, 
down to the very black slime and long 
cold weeds at the bottom and crowned 
myself with them, and rowed on, and 
dived again to wash the slime from my 
hair, then turned my head and, floated 
up to the sunlight again through the 
clear blackness of water. My mind 
was preternaturally clear and swift in 
action. I ran rapidly over all i remem- 
bered of Mary Knox, from the shapely 
uncramped foot my hand had helped so 
often to the stirrup, and the fair head 
with its wild electric cloud of hair—gold 
or bronze as the light listed —to the in- 
comprehensible eyes, fervent with yel- 
low light or hazel shadow, and I began 
to be afraid. Fora year I had lived in 
peace, if not with the world, at least with 
myself; but in the distance now my soul 
commenced to be tormented with the 
(a ira of too possible revolution: then 





a chill took me and I felt the water cold. 
Pushing in to shore with hard, long 
strokes, I determined that it should not 
come—that no fire and sword of passion 
nor reign of frenzy should overturn the 
law of my life and the sacred order of 
my great purposes. 

I had not time when I got home to 
visit at the Den before church hour, so 
after a great breakfast and a walk with 
father round the farm-yard, I dressed 
and set out with ma and him for the kirk. 
We reached our seat about half-way up 
the centre aisle, I merely throwing a 
glance forward toward the Knox pew in 
front, expecting to see there Ady and 
Harry—who had come home on Satur- 
day—and Mary; but they had not ar- 
rived. The services began. Dr. Leith- 
am, with his shaggy earnest brows deep- 
ly knotted, read, as he would have pro- 
nounced a death sentence, the psalm— 

“Thou dost unto destruction 
man that is mortal turn ; 


_ And unto them thou sayst, again, 
ye sons of men, return ”— 


when a rustling came, and up the aisle 
moved the Den party, Ady first, Mary 
next, and Harry after. Two fine-look- 
ing tall fellows, and she—she just can 
not be described. The lines of her face 
might, and of her body; but herself, no 
writing can even suggest her grace of mo- 
tion save perhaps those words of Brown- 
ing — “some palpitating, exquisite sea- 
thing.” The words of the service beat 
upon my ears, but never reached my 
consciousness. I rose when the last 
** Amen” was sounded, and stood in the 
aisle. The word “metempsychosis,” 
which had somewhere occurred in the 
sermon, rung the most absurd changes 
through my pitiable head. Some other 
soul than my own surely it was that lay 
stunned in the body of Daniel Hoate. 
Daniel Hoate could not have been the 
weak being with reeling heart and head 
that reached a trembling hand to Mary 
Knox—not his surely the white face and 
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quivering lips she looked through and 
through. Why, 4e was the steel-nerved 
cynic, the laborious skeptical investiga- 
tor and collector of facts on the Baconi- 
an plan; the disputant whose slow lips 
dropped gall, and half-closed eyes never 
opened but to some grand theorem of 
philosophy, or to find some chink for a 
poisoned arrow in the armor of com- 
monplace humanity. 

I did not return to my classes for a 
week. I rode with Mary, I rowed with 
her, I opened my living soul to her, and 
let her look where I know not if even 
the eye of God had ever been; and she 
knew that I loved her with an everlast- 
ing love, and that my life was bound up 
in the bundle with hers whatever she 
might be or become. Not that I ever 
spoke of it. Does a man need to say 
that he draws breath, or that he lives by 
food? Not that I ever did anything in 
particular to prove it. Would she have 
asked her hand to prove that it would 
lift itself to protect her eye, or her foot 
to prove that it would stir to remove her 
from peril of sudden death? Ske knew, 
as she lived and as I lived, that I would 
have cast myself into water or fire just 
for one motion of her eyelids. And she 
was proud of it all—she with her grand 
beauty and multitude of suitors—proud 
of the fierce uncommon prey she had 
taken and tamed, and drawn after her as 
in a leash. 

Did she love me? God knows, per- 
haps—I hardly think she knew herself; 
but she certainly did like to have me 
love her. I hardly think she meant to 
play with me; she might have meant it 
at first, but afterward she couid not have 
had the courage. For it became a ter- 
rible thing, my love, despite all its ex- 
aggerations and affectations. She had 
led me on to stake so much upon the 
hazard of a throw that might have made 
stronger men desperate; she had at- 
tracted my energies to accumulate and 
concentrate like thick storm-clouds 
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about a single point, deep moving as 
yet quietly upon deep, and lightning 
gathering softly upon lightning — the 
whole possible of being put to gentle 
and benign uses, but potential also un- 
der jarring circumstances of disaster 
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and ruin. So at any rate we, after all 
being but children, imagined it must be ; 
and nothing occurred for a long time to 
shatter the images of hope and appre- 
hension, before whose faces we lived 
and moved. 
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Social Culture and Social Clubs. 

Social culture is a force lying in us as so- 
cial beings; not at all, or hardly at all, is it 
a system to be laid down in or learned from 
any ‘*hand - book of society,”’ or other book 
or books. The bringing up of our young 
people to be refined, courteous, gentle in 
their dealings with us and with each other, 
is becoming more and more an important 
matter in a climate and under institutions 
which favor so strongly individuality, inde- 
pendence, and self - assertion — things good 
and strong in their due place and proportion, 
but apt to degenerate into weaknesses fatal 
to social and family order and happiness. 
There are few heads of families who do not 
feel anxious at times as to how they shall, 
without extravagance, fully, pleasantly, and 
yet profitably provide occupation for the lei- 
sure hours of the keen, daring, restless young 
organizations that our climate and surround- 
ings produce. Theatres, balls, and large 
parties, if habitually patronized, are expen- 
sive, and for other reasons not very desirable 
educators. The young men or women who 
find in these the mental food best suited to 
their digestions are poor, artificial, diseased 
beings, who may, indeed, have their gifts 
and graces, but not the gifts that tend to 
make men thoughtful, toilful, or honest, nor 
the graces that tend to make women well- 
informed, well- guiding, helpful wives and 
mothers. Many, however, are driven to <lis- 
sipation more or less pronounced for want of 
means or opportunity to better fill up their 
time. There are many estimable persons in 
the world for whom books have little chim, 
and on even the lover of books book: will 
pall now and then. We must see cai: oth- 


er’s faces, hear each other’s voices, feel each 
other’s hands a little. The question is how 
to come together with a minimum of extrav- 
agance, a minimum of frivolity, a minimum 
of vulgarity, and a maximum of helpfulness, 
of instruction, of refinement—a// without en- 
nui. Let the slightest shadow of boredom 
or wearisomeness touch your plans, and the 
persons most in need of their benefit will nat- 
urally enough have nothing to do with either 
you or them. 

President Gilman has suggested to us that 
the pressing need to which we have called 
attention seems to be best met in the East by 
such associations as ‘‘ The Long Island His- 
torical Society,’’ of Brooklyn—though the 
adjective ‘*historical’’ is unfortunate, as apt 
to alarm unstudious young persons. This 
prosperous social club very fully answers the 
necessities we have outlined. Its members 
rent or own, on the co-operative plan, at no 
great individual cost, a set of apartments 
much like those of the usual men’s club of 
London, New York, or San Francisco. Its 
rooms are comfortably furnished, and beau- 
tified by books, pictures, and objects of virtu 
generally—many of which come in as dona- 
tions, from time to time, from rich members. 
A piano is, of course, present, and clever 
members contribute of their talents to the 
happiness of all, by music, readings, lect- 
ures, and soon. The rooms are open, as in 
all club-houses, to members, during reasona- 
ble hours, and special evenings are set aside 
for special reunions: when scientific persons 
bring their portable apparatus, maps, books, 
and pictures ; or witty or well-informed per- 
sons talk or lecture ; or rare pictures and 
books and relics come from those fortunate 
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enough to possess them. The idea is that 
everyone should contribute from such gifts 
and possessions as he has; and it is found 
that emulation and culture and good person- 
al gifts of every kind bear rich fruits under 
the system. 

Why can not we have just such an associ- 
ation in every town in California? It only 
needs that the right, responsible, trustworthy, 
and well -esteemed persons be got to organ- 
ize the thing and set it going with the tact 
and judgment so necessary in all social mat- 
ters. They will find the expense io each 
member surprisingly small, and the general 
benefit, socially, morally, intellectually, and 
financially, to every family of their social 
club surprisingly great—too great to be meas- 
ured by the little trouble necessary to make 
a beginning. 


Decoration Day. 


We went together, she and I, 
Clad in our robes of grief, 
Our widowed hearts made inward moan 
Seeking some poor relief, 
In village church with village throng 
We faltered through the prayer and song. 


By throbbing drum and wailing fife 
In long procession !ed, 
All sought the rural church-yard, where 
Reposed their patriot dead, 
And, flowers in hand, we gathered round 
In turn, each still pathetic mound. 


With tender pride one then proclaimed 
The sleeper’s name below ; 

Neighbors and friends with tearful eyes 
Around it circled slow, 

And piled the spot with blossoms fair, 

And breathed soft blessings on the air, 


And thus I thought: my soldier’s grave 
I may not deck to-day ; 

Above his rest with raining tears 
I may not bend to pray ; 

Far, all too far my soldier lies, 

In southern soil, ‘neath southern skies. 


That bloody earth wouid scarce, methinks, 
Lie lightly on his breast, 

That sky scarce seem with smiles to bend 
Above his silent rest, 

Slept he not ’mid our patriot dead, 

The dear old flag high overhead. 


Sleep on, beloved! Although not mine, 
Yet other hands to-day 

Have strewed, thank God ! fair, fragrant flowers 
Above thy precious clay ; 
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And there, to-night, they glow and bloom 
Amid the dews, amid the gloom. 


For me, I went to other graves, 
Yet seemed to see but thine; 
I placed the flowers as some, I hoped, 
Would deck that grave of mine ; 
I spoke of all, but thought of one, 
While moaned my heart, “‘ Forever gone.” 
Saran Epwarps HEnsHaw, 


A Californian Traveler. 


William J. Shaw, an able lawyer, who rep- 
resented San Francisco with considerable dis- 
tinction in the State Senate during the years 
1856-7 and 1865-9, has largely added to 
his reputation for judgment, enterprise, and 
good citizenship by his completion of certain 
travels and explorations long had in contem- 
plation by him, and the results of which he 
begins with a paper in this month’s Over- 
LAND to lay before the world. On the 3d of 
July, 1868, he sailed from this city for Japan, 
examining such limited parts of that country 
as were open to foreigners. He saw much 
of China, from its great interior wall to Han- 
kow, Peking, Canton, Macao, and Hong- 
kong. He crossed through the kingdom of 
Siam, and in a small yacht coasted along the 
eastern sea-line of its gulf, from Bangkok 
down to a place in the French possessions 
called Hatian, ascending in a small boat the 
mouths of the many rivers that lay in his 
course. Then in row-boats, up rivers, down 
rivers, and through canals, across to the great 
Cambodia River, heading in the Himalayas 
and emptying into the China Sea at Saigon. 
Then up the same river to Pnom-pen, the 
capital of Cambodia; and still farther up it 
and by a branch of it across the whole length 
of Cambodia Lake (on which he and his 
guide were lost five days) to the great ruins 
of Ongcor, discovered some years ago. 
Then down the Cambodia River to Saigon, 
thence to Singapore, and thence to Soerabaya 
in Java. Then through the district of Ma- 
cassar on the south, and of Minahassa on the 
north, of the island of Celebes. To the isl- 
ands of Tornato and Halmahera. To Latta, 
Amboyna, and all the other Spice Islands. 
To the island of Timor and other islands, 
and back to Soerabaya. Thence by private 
carriage, setting out from the east end of 
Java, at Propolingo, passing through the 
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whole length of the island to Batavia, not 
along the high road, but generally on the 
south sea-side of the island, yet nearly cross- 
ing it eleven times in traversing its length. 
He traveled along most of the west coast of 
Sumatra. Into Banda, making a collection 
of tin specimens from its tin- mines, which 
would be called in California tin placers. 
Again to Singapore, which he was in and out 
of seven times. To Tenasserim. To Maul- 
main. To Pegu and Burmah. To Irrikan. 
To Calcutta twice. Through Bengal, Oude, 
the North - west Provinces, and the Punjab. 
Across the Himalayas to Cashmere, and 
through that country, Nearly across the 
whole breadth of the Himalayas into Thibet. 
Along the extreme northern frontier of the 
British possessions in India, often in sight of 
the Hindoo Koosh, to Peshawer. Through 
the Kerbola Pass into Afghanistan, though 
that pass was forbidden to White men and 
had not been previously entered by Europe- 
ans during fourteen years. To Attock, where 
he had a scow made on which he floated be- 
tween the gorges and down the rapids of the 
untraveled Indus River, clear down to Dera 
Ismail Khan. Thence horseback into Be- 
loochistan and down to Dera Ghaza Khan. 
Across the country of Sinde, or Sindia, to 
Mooltan. Again to Lahore, Umritsir, Jullin- 
der, Umballah, Delhi, Multra, Agra, Cawn- 
poor, Lucknow, Allahabad, Benares, Gaze- 
poor, etc. Through Central India (not by 
rail), Nagpoor, Hyderabad, Aurungabad, 
Dawlatabad, Ellora, Almadnuggar, Poona, 
Bombay, Surat, Baroda, Kurrachee, Muscat. 
Away again along the Persian coast, up the 
Persian Gulf, up the Tigris River to Bagdad. 
On horseback to Nineveh, Mosul, and the 
lands of the Yezidees. Built a raft at Mo- 
sul and floated down the Tigris to Nimrood 
and then to Bagdad. Crossed Mesopotamia 
and the Desert of Arabia to Babylon, to 
Kerbola (the Persian Mecca), to Kufa, and 
back to Hillah—deciding, as he says, to 
his own satisfaction what the famous “ Tow- 
er of Babel”’ ( Birs- Nimrood ) really is; his 
conclusion differing completely from that of 
other investigators of the subject. Crossed 
back into Persia. Examined Persepolis and 
surrounding places. Thence, after a return 
trip to India (in which country he spent alto- 
gether two years), especially southern India, 
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and the Madras Presidency and Ceylon, to 
Egypt by way of Aden and the Red Sea. 
Five months he devoted to the examination 
of the ruins of that fascinating land, and it 
is some of the results of this examination, 
both on paper and in the way of exhumed 
and otherwise obtained relics and monuments, 
that especially interest our readers at present 
—and that we hope are to enrich the litera- 
ture and the museums of California. 

One positively wearies at repeating the 
long list of places further noted and enlarged 
upon in Mr. Shaw’s huge portfolios of jour- 
nal, or whose mementoes abound in his pack- 
ing - cases, stowed in the warehouses of San 
Francisco or still to arrive. Let us only hur- 
riedly say that from Egypt he went to Pal- 
estine, crossed the Jordan, floated on the 
waters of the Dead Sea, and trod the streets 
of the Holy City. Hired camels at Damas- 
cus, and set out for Palmyra (or Tadmor), 
within twenty hours’ travel of which he was 
compelled to retreat by the spears of the Be- 
douins. He went to Horus, Hanna, Beyroot, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Smyrna, Ephesus. Through 
the AZgean Sea, the Hellespont, the Sea of 
Marmora, to Constantinople, and so into Eu- 
rope, to Finland, central Russia, and the 
better-known countries of the centre and 
west of the continent—where we will not fol- 
low him. Then back to Asia, to Persia, 
where, within some ten hours’ ride of Tehe- 
ran, he was taken with malarial fever and 
compelled to return to Europe as rapidly as 
practicable. 

Including travels previously performed by 
him into and around South America, and in- 
to the Antarctic Ocean, he has been on the 
Arctic and the Antarctic, and upon every 
ocean and large sea on the globe, and among 
almost every race of mankind, and into near- 
ly every populous nation at present in exist- 
ence. Mr. Shaw has brought to San Fran- 
cisco over sixty cases of books, maps, histor- 
ical relics, and pictures of immense value. 
He has a great Nineveh stone, five feet by 
ten feet, full of cuneiform characters and with 
a beautiful bass-relief of a high-priest six feet 
tall. His antiquities are from Nineveh, Nim- 
rood, Babylon, Kufa, Kerbola, Persepolis, 
Egypt, and a host of other places. Further, 
he is now having constructed in London, for 
San Francisco or some other place in Califor- 
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nia, a telescope of the greatest magnifying 
power, it is believed, of any now in existence. 
The great object - glasses for this were pur- 
chased before he heard of Mr. Lick’s famous 
donation in that behalf. 

We have described in a necessarily limited 
and cursory manner what this Californian 
traveler of ours has done, is doing, and pro- 
poses to do. We hope he wil! do much 
more than anything we have hinted at— 
that he will carefully edit and publish the 
ripe results of his observation. So exception- 
ally widely extended have been his opportu- 
nities and his resources, and so successfully 
has his enterprise been thus far pushed, that 
we have a right ‘c expect great things, and 
we do. Facts are greater than rhetoric, and 
though no introduction to Senator Shaw is 
needed for old Californians, we introduce 
him, by the naked facts we have given, to 
Strangers as our greatest traveler, and, we 
hope to prove by the pages of the Over- 
LAND, as our most extensive writer of travels. 


Drawing from Life. 

We have received a letter from an able 
friend of ours and of the OVERLAND, part 
of which will be interesting to our readers, 
and will explain itself: 

** You will see that in ‘Big Jack Small’ 
the author means to paint, not an eccentricity 
of character, but a very common and well- 
known class of mountain citizens whose hab- 
itat is the Pacific slope. Are not these com- 
mon people hard objects for idealization? Is 
not the driver of the ox the least romantic of 
mortals? Does not the cffort to follow hu- 
manity through the multifarious, billionar- 
ious manipulations of lowly life’s daily duty 
for a single day palsy the most brilliant pen, 
in attempting to keep the record honest, full, 
and true? If you answer me affirmatively, 
then pity me. To sketch an ox-driver seem- 
ed a thing quite short and simple, but the fel- 
low grew upon me like a sunrise. I had to 
almost kill him before I could get away from 
him, and if I had not thrown him off I feel 
quite sure that his numerous statements of 
‘What I'd like ter know’ would have wooed 
us into a history of the All-pervasive. 

‘«Perhaps there are things which nobody 
wants to see painted, yet I like to see even 
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those bad little boys in Hogarth’s paintings; 
they are not doing, perhaps, the prettiest 
they can do, but then it is 2/7 boy —inimita- 
ble boy. Ilike Hogarth’s boys—his English 
boys— better than I like those little Italian 
angels who lean on their elbows and look up 
to heaven. Those are mistakes. Angels 
should always be little girls. Boys do not 
want to go to heaven—not, at least, until 
they get past wading in the water, tearing 
pantaloons, stubbing toes, flinging mud, etc. 
I have tried to paint Mr. Small and his sur- 
roundings as plainly as Hogarth painted his 
bad little boys. I have honestly painted an 
honest picture of a good, strong, honest fel- 
low. He is not over-drawn the breadth of 
one hair. Nor is the Indian overdrawn, I 
have lived ten continuous years in the State 
of Nevada. You may trust me when I draw 
the people of Nevada. Even when your 
habits of thought, or expression, lead you to 
correct the word or phrase in the mouth of 
my Nevada people—even then, in such cases, 
you may érust me. I will not lead either 
you or the public astray. If your immediate 
circle does not see the humorous stolidity of 
a Shoshonee Indian, it is not the Indian’s 
fault. Perhaps the fault of surroundings. 
Nor is it my fault, because I know of experi- 
mental certainty that I have drawn him as 
faithfully as ever Murillo painted a Spanish 
flea. 

“I would say that the ‘religious views’ 
expressed by Mr. Small are the same which 
are held by a majority of the mountain men 
—the real mountain men. Bishop Whit- 
taker, of the Anglo-American episcopacy, 
grieves over the cramp in the Episcopal 
purse as the reason why church - houses do 
not grow and prosper in Nevada. That is 
not the reason. If the people of Nevada 
hankered after church-houses they would 
build them. ‘You bet’ they would. Mr. 
Small states the true case as it appears to 
his class: the God of the mountains is too 
big for a house. 

‘*T have drawn the gold-colored thread of 
sexual poetry through the rag-carpet of Mr. 
Small’s rough life. Please don’t take his 
square-built gal away from him! If I have 
burlesqued the missionary society, I have not 
intended such burlesque. What I have paint- 
ed Mr. Small as doing, in this regard, is the 
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natural outcrop of his education. He could 
not resist the impulse, under the circum- 
stances.”’ J. W. GALLY. 


Art Notes. 

The most notable event in San Francisco 
art circles during the past month has been 
the opening of the “*Schaus Gallery,’ at 
Houseworth’s—which contains a larger pro- 
portion of good pictures than any exhibition 
ever made here. The largest picture in the 
collection, and that which first strikes the eye 
on entering, is the carnival scene by Coninck. 
It is a showy picture and not altogether 
agreeable, being somewhat coarse in charac- 
ter, and the three figures composing it present- 
ing the appearance of having been painted 
from the same model. A very pleasing pict- 
ure is that painted by P. C. Comte, repre- 
senting two ladies feeding fish. The dra- 
pery is beautifully executed, though the draw- 
ing of the faces is open to criticism. Another 
by Florent Willems, of a lady and gray- 
hound, has also a bit of exquisitely painted 
drapery, the texture of the lilac satin robe 
being admirably rendered; the dog, however, 
is badly drawn, and the remainder of the 
picture uninteresting. Several pictures by 
Verbickhoven are very smoothly painted, 
but are not worthy of much praise. A small 
picture of horses by Thoren is very fine, the 
drawing, foreshortening, and action being 
excellently rendered. Some flowers, in wa- 
ter colors, by De Longprés, are very neatly 
executed. A most exquisite flower - piece — 
one of the gems of the collection — is by the 
Belgian painter Robie. It is exceedingly 
rich in color and masterly in style and effect. 
Two little genre bits by Siegert are excellent. 
The landscapes in the collection are not equal 
to the figure - pieces ; that by Lindlar being 
exceedingly chromo-y in character, and that 
by Joseph Jansen no better. Another, by Carl 
Milner, is of a little higher character, but has 
no striking merit. There are several ‘*ma- 
rines,’’ by Hertzog, not remarkable for orig- 
inality. An exquisite fruit- iece by Emilie 
Preyer is worthy of study, being inimitable 
in delicacy of finish and color, and shows a 
beautiful ¢echnigue; indeed, it is almost equal 
to the work of her celebrated father. A deer 
picture, and some ducks, by Tait, of New 
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York, are very poor specimens of that artist. 
There are also a number of pictures hanging 
above the line that are as yet out of the reach 
of criticism. 

— Two sales have taken place of late of 
pictures imported from the East, being prob- 
ably selections from an accumulation of un- 
salable works there, and it is certainly a 
wonder that people of average intelligence 
here could be induced to become purchasers 
at any price. 

—A marine picture by Bierstadt has been 
lately exhibited at Snow & May’s, and an- 
other at Roos’ gallery. The first is exceed- 
ingly bad; while the other, though it has 
some good points, is not as a whole very 
pleasing. 

— Toby Rosenthal’s picture of ‘Elaine ”’ 
has attracted many admirers, both before 
and since its abduction and restoration. It 
is certainly a beautiful and poetic rendering 
of the scene in Tennyson’s well-known poem, 
and adds much to Rosenthal’s reputation. 
Most of us were already familiar with the 
picture before its arrival, from the numerous 
well-executed photographs displayed in the 
shops, which give a good idea of the picture 
so far as regards the conception and effect, 
and curiosity only remains to be satisfied in 
regard to the color. With this, a sight of 
the picture fully satisfied everyone that it was 
entirely equal to the composition and effect, 
being extremely rich and sensuous, and at 
the same time so judiciously toned as not to 
interfere with the religious solemnity of the 
subject. 

—Our friend John Muir, the ‘‘ Hugh Miller 
of the West,’’ has kindly furnished the fol- 
lowing : 

**Keith is painting with characteristic en- 
thusiasm and success on the subject of the 
* Head - waters of the Merced.’ Lofty alps 
laden with ice and snow; massive rocks 
rounded and burnished by ancient glaciers ; 
deep shadowy caifions, groves, meadows, 
streams, have been steadily growing and 
blending, and are now making rapid pregress 
toward perfect development in one glorious 
picture. The foreground lies at an elevation 
of 7,500 feet above the level of the sea, and 
is composed chiefly of one of those immense 
dams of glacier polished granite so often 
found stretching across the high Sierra ca- 
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fions. ‘ts surface is planted with picturesque 
brown - berked junipers, mats and fringes of 
chaparral, and minute garden -like patches 
of the various flowers characteristic of the 
region. The middle and back grounds are 
the main upper Merced Cajion, and a cluster 
of snowy alps, flushed and inspired with pure 
mountain light. From its lofty fountains 
the young Merced is seen foaming down be- 
tween its grandly sculptured caiion rocks, 
curving gracefully through meadow and 
grove, and finally entering a dark narrow 
gorge leading on down to Yosemite Valley. 
The painted rocks are so truly rocky, we 
would expect to hear them clank and ring to 
the blows of a hammer; and notwithstand- 
ing they are so full of plain truth in form, 
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sculpture, and combination, as to be fit for 
scientific illustrations, the whole picture 
glows with the very genius and poetry of the 
Sierra. I believe the canvas is said to be ten 
feet long ; but paint, pictures, art, and artist 
are alike forgotten when we gaze into this 
glorious landscape. There are living alps, 
blue shadows on the snow; rocks, meadows, 
groves, and the crystal river, radiating beau- 
ty that absorbs and carries us away. Keith 
is patiently following the leadings of his own 
genius, painting better than he knows, ob- 
serving a devout truthfulness to nature, yet 
removing veils of detail, and laying bare the 
very hearts and souls of the landscapes ; and 
the truth of this is attested more and more 
fully by every picture that he paints.”’ 
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THe NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC 
States. VoL. Il.—Crvitizep NATIONs. 
By H. H. Bancroft. San Francisco; A. 
L. Bancroft & Co. 


This is the second volume in Mr. Hubert 
H. Bancroft’s series of five volumes devoted 
to The Native Races of the Pacific States, 
the first of which we have already noticed.* 
The systematic arrangement, the acute analy- 
sis, the solid and symmetrical synthetic re- 
constructions, the concentrated and epigram- 
matic style, and the sound judgment which 
characterized the first volume are equally 
conspicuous in this, and probably even more 
so, as having the additional quality of that 
ease which comes from use only. The tone 
of the volume is livelier and sprightlier than 
that of the first, but this is the result of many 
causes. The theme is higher—that of civil- 
ized races ; the materials are more abundant 
and more exact; the interest of controversy 
is sometimes added to that of narration ; and 
speculative discussions often throw a rosy 
halo around the subject. 

Mr. Bancroft restricts Anahuac to the cel- 
ebrated plateaus of the valley of Mexico— 
the ‘‘country by the waters,’’ as the name 
 ® OVERLAND MonrTuy, December, 1874. 


signifies, taken from the lakes abounding 
there, and iormerly occupying more of its 
surface than at present. (Page 87.) The re- 
gion occupied by the civilized races extends 
along the continent, bounded by the sea on 
both sides, between latitudes 11° and 22° 
north. (Page 86.) 

The term Aztec as a general designation 
Mr. Bancroft rejects, for the reason that it is 
not sufficiently descriptive nor comprehensive 
to include either of the two great civilized 
families of Central America. (Pages 81, 91- 
93, 95, 104, 114-125). The Mayas, or Maya- 
Quichés, inciude all the ancient races lying 
south of the Isthmus of Tethuantepec (pages 
630-631), and to those lying north of this 
isthmus he gives the generic names of Na- 
huas. (Pages 91, 103, 124.) He thinks, how- 
ever, that some authors will not accept this 
term. (Page 772.) We do not share this fear. 
He shows clearly that ‘* Nahua”’ is a Maya- 
Quiché word used by the Mayas themselves 
to indicate these very native civilized races 
which were not of the Mayastock. (Page 129.) 
The word is thus not only completely de- 
scriptive, and of an ancient and honorable 
lineage, but is restored to its original and 
specific application. The people of the 
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United States are not as fortunate as the Na- 
huas in possessing a collective adjective de- 
scriptive of their aggregate unity. 

The division of this territory into the re- 
gions called respectively ééerra caliente, tier- 
ra templada, tierra fria, and tierra frigida, 
with the other features of physical geography 
which so greatly influence the history and 
conditions of nations, are boldly and rapidly 
delineated (pages 87-89, etc.), and the plan 
of the volume is thus indicated : 

‘* My treatment of the subject is essentially 
as follows: The civilized peoples of North 
America naturally group themselves into two 
great divisions, which for convenience may 
be called the Nahuas and the Mayas respect- 
ively ; the first representing the Aztec civil- 
ization of Mexico, and the second the Maya- 
Quiché civilization of Central America. In 
describing their manners and customs, five 
large divisions may be made of each group. 
The first may be said to include the sys- 
tems of government, the order of succession, 
the ceremonies of election, coronation, and 
anointment, the magnificence, power, and 
manner of life of their kings; court forms 
and observances ; the royal palaces and gar- 
dens. The second comprises the social sys- 
tem—the classes of nobles, gentry, plebe- 
ians, and slaves ; taxation, tenure, and dis- 
tribution of lands; vassalage and feudal ser- 
vice ; the inner life of the people ; their fam- 
ily and private relations, such as marriage, 
divorce, and education of youth ; other mat- 
ters, such as their dress, food, games, feasts, 
and dances, knowledge of medicine, and 
manner of burial. The third division includes 
their system of war, their relations with for- 
eign powers, their warriors and orders of 
knighthood, their treatment of prisoners of 
war, and their weapons. The fourth divis- 
ion embraces their system of trade and com- 
merce, the community of merchants, their 
sciences, arts, and manufactures. The fifth 
and last considers their judiciary, law-courts, 
and legal officials.’”? (Page 124.) 

This plan he has carried into execution 
with remarkable success. For he has reha- 
bilitated and restored to a historic position 
in the list of nations two great families 
that had never received the place which be- 
longed to them. He has resurrected and 
placed on their pedestals two historic stat- 
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ues which bigotry and tyranny had broken 
and mutilated, and, as they hoped, had bu- 
ried beneath the ground forever. 

In this he is neither the rival nor competi- 
tor of Prescott, for neither his plan nor his 
field is the same. Prescott wrote the history 
of the conquest of Mexico, of the conquest 
of a portion of the Nahuas, and of the over- 
throw of some of their monarchies. Mr. 
Bancroft reconstructs the history and the 
body politic of two great families of the ab- 
original race, and in order to pervade him- 
self with the ethnic spirit of the race, and to 
supply himself with most abundant materials 
for generalization, he extends his researches 
to the equator on the one side, and to the 
pole on the other.- He sometimes differs 
with Prescott, although he does not always 
state the fact, and when he does so we al- 
ways find ourselves of his opinion. He is 
familiar with the historic theories of Hume, 
Buckle, Spencer, Mill, Draper, and the oth- 
er great leaders in modern thought, but he 
is not afraid to decline to accept their con- 
clusions, or even to reject them altogether. 
He seems to delude himself with the notion 
that he is only recording facts, and does not 
express any opinions, while he is remarkable 
for the boldness of his thought, and the free- 
dom of its expression. The magnanimity 
with which he does justice to the zeal, per- 
severance, learning, and other admirable 
qualities of Brasseur de Bourbourg, (pages 
780-781), after the latter had made a con- 
fession which drew upon himself the ridicule 
of the literary world, would have taxed the 
courage of an older and more experienced 
writer than Mr. Bancroft. 

One of the great difficulties which a writer 
must encounter who endeavors at this late 
time to reconstruct any portion of the native 
civilized races of Central America, is the un- 
certain testimony of the ancient historians. 
And this uncertainty does not come from one 
cause, but from many causes. The difficulty 
is not with the relation of incredible things, for 
these may be rejected altogether, such as the 
assertions that the Aztecs could shoot with 
three or four arrows at a time; or throw an 
ear of corn into the air, and pierce every 
kernel with an arrow before it reached the 
ground; or throw up a coin into the air, and 
keep it suspended there as long as they 
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pleased with their arrows. (Page 409.) 
Nor was there any great difficulty where the 
discrepancy was merely in point of numbers, 
as in case of the enemies of the natives, who 
from religious motives deemed them children 
of the devil and so doomed to perdition, or 
from motives of avarice wished to confiscate 
their property and reduce them to slavery, 
and so magnified on the one hand the extent 
of their human sacrifices, and on the other 
their wealth and their numbers; while Las 
Casas and the pious missionaries who hoped 
and labored for the conversion of the natives 
were guilty of equal deviations from the truth 
on their part. For, difficulties arising from 
exaggerated numbers can be easily disposed 
of by striking an average. But where two 
writers, each on the spot and each with the 
same opportunity of observation, assert two 
propositions on the same subject-matter which 
cre wholly irreconcilable, what are we to be- 
lieve? Mr. Bancroft indicates many instan- 
ces of difficulties of this kind. (Pages 158, 
159, 301, 435, 444, 464, 610, 769.) Many of 
these discreparic'es seem, @ priori, to have 


originated in this way: As soon as the Span- 
ish dominion was established, the idolatry of 
the natives, all their external superstition, 
and with it their religious cannibalism, were 


for-ibly and completely suppressed. At the 
touch of the spear of conquest sunk down at 
the same time all the political institutions of 
the country, feudalism, fiefs, titles held by 
military, contributory, rent, or menial serv- 
ice, and the whole political and judicial sys- 
tem. Probably the laws regulating the rights 
of private property, and the relations of in- 
dividuals to each other were retained, and 
also the laws defining crimes and regulating 
punishments, Then, after a few years, what 
a difference there would be found to exist in 
narrations respecting institutions which had 
been suppressed, and those which had been 
retained by the Spaniards! Who could tell 
what was the jurisdiction of a judge, or by 
what forms administered, when the judge 
had been dead, the court abolished, and the 
records destroyed, for a hundred years? On 
the other hand, if an old Nahua law was re- 
tained elevating to a capital crime what 
among the Spaniards would be only a venial 
offense—drunkenness, for example—we can 
have no hesitation as to the historical value 
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of the fact, nor of the appreciation by the 
Nahua lawgiver of that inherent addiction to 
strong drink which is a marked ethnic feat- 
ure of the aboriginal races of America. 

But what shall we do, as mere matters of 
testimony, with the two celebrated baths in 
the king’s garden, ‘‘dug out of one piece of 
porphyry,”’ which four modern travelers have 
visited, and have variously described as be- 
ing a basin two and a half feet in diameter 
and a tank twelve feet long by eight feet 
wide? (Bancroft, vol. ii, pages 171, 172, 
notes.) The calendar-stone of the Aztecs is 
built into the exterior wall of the cathedral in 
the Plaza Grande at Mexico, on the left-hand 
side as one faces the structure, about fifteen 
feet from the ground, precisely where Brantz 
Mayer places it (Afexico, vol. i, page 115); 
is visible from the plaza and at a mile’s dis- 
tance to the naked eye, and is reproduced in 
every photograph taken of that side of the 
church; and yet Von Trempsky writes con- 
cerning it in this fashion: ‘*Of Mexican an- 
tiquities of the time of Montezuma I saw 
scarce anything, and had to regret particu- 
larly the large circular stone said to have on 
it segments and figures representing the 
months of the old Mexican year—a sort of 
stone almanac—but of which I could not 
get a sight, as, although everybody I spoke 
with knew of its existence, no one could tell 
me of its whereabouts.’’ (A/it/a, page 205.) 
Von Trempsky probably stood within twen- 
ty feet of the stone, looked it squarely in the 
face, and mistook it for a circular window or 
a rosette ornament of the architecture. Mr. 
Bancroft himself lays himself open to an im- 
putation of carelessness when he tells us that 
the Nahuas and the Mayas used no manure 
for agricultural purposes except ashes (pages 
348, 717), and yet describes the care with 
which the richest of all fertilizers was pre- 
served (page 567, note 46). Was the front- 
ier wall at Tlascala six miles long, as assert- 
ed (pages 416, 568)? Cortés is cited as au- 
thority for this statement, but he says noth- 
ing of the kind. His language is: ‘** Yd /a 
salida del dicho valle, hallé una gran cerca 
de piedra seca,’’ etc.—** At the place of exit 
from the valley I found a great wall of dry 
stone, which extended across the valley from 
one mountain to the other,” etc. Nothing 
is said as to the length of the wall, nor any- 
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thing to indicate that the valley was at this 
place anything more than the mouth of a 
mountain ravine. Bernal Diaz mentions this 
same wall. He does not give its length, but 
shows that immediately after passing it the 
Spanish soldiers were in a ravine. 

Imperfect as is the written and traditional 
history of the civilized native races of the 
Pacific States, we think it may be reproduced 
deductively by the application of certain 
principles which have been inductively es- 
tablishe1. Looking over the aboriginal races 
of America, and excluding the Esquimaux 
from them — not because of any real or sup- 
posed dissimilarity from the rest, but merely 
because we do not think that they are abo- 
riginal races of America, but only Samoye- 
des, Laps, or Finns —and adding to the facts 
gathered by ethnologists respecting the na- 
tive races east of the Coast Range the vast 
array of facts collected and published by Mr. 
Bancroft, we are of opinion that the North 
American continent was occupied by one in- 
digenous, homogeneous race of Indians; that 
among the ethnic features of this race were: 
a spiritual religion, the occasional sacrifice of 
prisoners of war to the Great Spirit, the tort- 
ure of prisoners of war, hereditary descent in 
the female line, and animism. We have se- 
lected only five of these ethnic features, be- 
cause these were among the most marked, 
and thus presenting the strongest outlines for 
comparison. 

So far as we have any records, the original 
religion of the aborigines of America was 
spiritual and monotheistic. The Great Spir- 
it was the only god recognized; and, although 
the burning of captives taken in war was un- 
doubtedly a sacrifice to this Great Spirit, yet 
it was so light an obligation that the captive 
could be redeemed from it by the ceremony 
of adoption in place of a lost husband or son, 
or by running the gauntlet—a ceremony 
which, although fearfully brutal, many sur- 
vived. But this simple monotheistic religion 
obtained only in the rude hunter state of the 
aborigines. They then touched nature in only 
one point, and the Great Spirit—the God of 
the Forest—sufficed for them. Draper quotes 
with approbation an unnamed author who sug- 
gests that great plains, the ocean, or natural 
features of vast monotony, are favorable to 
the development of the monotheistic idea, but 
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that diversified geographical scenery tends 
to the development of polytheism. And 
thus, as Hume said a hundred years ago, 
and as Mill and others have said so often 
since, so soon as men take notice of the forces 
of nature, and perceive that they are appar- 
ently diverse from and antagonistic to each 
other, but have not sufficient scientific knowl- 
edge to enable them to comprehend that all 
nature is one, working upon a uniform, har- 
monious, and consistent plan, the creation of 
a single mind, then every separate invisible 
power—that of the wind, the storm, the tor- 
nado, the earthquake, the reproductive pow- 
er—has an intelligent personality attributed 
to it, and men begin to fear it, and, through 
fear, to worship it. But, as Paley has acute- 
ly remarked, men in the infancy of society 
can not bear the burden of abstract concep- 
tions; they soon begin to fashion rude im- 
ages of their ideals, and thus idolatry is in- 
troduced. 


(Conclusion next month.) 


SINGERS AND SONGS OF THE LIBERAL 
FairuH. By Alfred P. Putnam. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 


Poetry is a natural expression of devotional 
feeling. All systems of theology, and we 
may almost say all systems of religion, have 
a common language for worship and praise. 
From the Hebrew minstrel whose psalms are 
still the most cherished forms of religious ex- 
pression, to Wesley the almost divine poet 
of the sect bearing his name, and Adelaide 
Proctor the sweet singer of the Roman Cath- 
olic communion, and Mrs. Adams of the Uni- 
tarian faith, whose 

** Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 

has kindled more souls into sacred flame than 
any other hymn of this century, we find the 
same holy aspiration, the same glow of re- 
ligious sensibility. The religious sentiment 
is the one touch of nature that proves the 
world kin, and until man loses every ele- 
ment which gives promise of a higher desti- 
ny than the dusty highway of our common 
life, there need be no fear that religion will 
be driven out of human hearts either by the 
littleness of cur pursuits or the greatness of 
our scientific researches. 

We welcome the volume named at the 
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head of this article, as a substantial contri- 
bution to American hymnology. It is a col- 
lection by its editor of hymns written by 
men and women of New England, and for 
the most part of the Unitarian faith. Of 
the seventy-two authors whose poems are so 
grouped, a few have a national reputation as 
preachers or authors. We are surprised by 
the merit of so many hymns by writers of 
but local reputation. One characteristic espe- 
cially impresses us—the robust, healthy tone 
throughout the volume. ‘There is prevail- 
ing in our time a morbid sensibility which 
delights in poetic expression. It craves sym- 
pathy, and, when the life-burden grows 
heavy, seeks it either through its own or the 
mournful song of kindred natures. It would 
not be easy to compute the mischief done by 
the writers of that type. They neither help 
themselves to carry their own sorrows, nor 
help others in their life-struggle. What we 
need is a more manly and Christian teach- 
ing. We want talk, not so much of life as 
we in our sadness experience it, but more as 
it should be, under the guidance of will and 
the best moral forces of our nature. 

The hymns of this volume embody no sys- 
tem of theology ; they are for the most part 
hymns of worship and praise, of aspiration 
and prayer. Those by Mrs. Caroline A. 
Mason are a noble protest against that senti- 
mental weakness of character which is nei- 
ther manly nor Christian. We have room 
but for a portion of one of hers: 


“WAKING, 


‘I have done at length with dreaming ; 
Henceforth, O thou soul of mine! 
Thou must take up sword and buckler, 
Waging warfare most divine. 
* *+ * * * ® 
«O, how many a glorious record 
Had the angels of me kept, 
Had I done instead of doubted, 
Had I warred instead of wept! 
. &« &-4 28. & 
“I have wakened to my duty, 
To a knowledge strong and deep, 
That I recked not of aforetime, 
In my long, inglorious sleep. 


“For the end of life is service, 
And I felt it not before, 
And I dreamed not how stupendous 
Was the meaning that it bore, 


“In the subtile sense of being 
Newly stirred in every vein, 
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I can feel a throb electric— 
Pleasure half-allied to pain. 


*’Tis so sweet and yet so awful, 
So bewildering, yet brave, 
To be king in every conflict, 
Where before I crouched a slave! 
*. * © © * *& 
** Never in those old romances 
Felt I half the thrill of life 
That I feel within me stirring, 
Standing in this place of strife. 


**O, those olden days of dalliance, 
When I wantoned with my fate! 
When I trifiled with a knowledge 
That had well-nigh come too late! 


** Yet, my soul, look not behind thee ; 
Thou hast work to do at last ; 
Let the brave toils of the present 

Overarch the crumbled past. 


* Build thy great acts high and higher ; 
Build them on the conquered sod 
Where thy weakness first fell bleeding 
And thy first prayer rose to God!” 


Another, by Samuel Johnson, is a worthy 
type of the spirit of the volume: 


“THE CONFLICT OF LIFE. 
“ Onward, onward, though the region 
Where thou art be drear and lone ; 
God hath set a guardian legion 
Very near thee—press thou on! 


‘* Upward, upward! their hosanna 
Rolleth o’er thee, ‘God is Love!’ 

All around thy red-cross banner 
Streams the radiance from above. 


* By the thorn road and none other 
Is the Mount of Vision won ; 
Tread it without shrinking, brother! 
Jesus trod it—press thou on ! 


* By thy trustful, calm endeavor, 
Guiding, cheering, like the sun, 
Earth-bound hearts thou shalt deliver ; 
O, for their sake, press thou on! 


“ Be this world the wiser, stronger, 
For thy life of pain and peace ; 
While it needs thee, O, no longer 
Pray thou for thy quick release ; 


“ Pray thou, undisheartened, rather, 
That thou be a faithful son ; 
By the prayer of Jesus: ‘ Father, 
Not my will, but Thine be done!’” 


The poems by James Freeman Clark, Will- 
iam Henry Furness, John Pierpont, and many 
others, are of a more strictly devotional char- 


acter. The entire volume is full of the spirit 
of worship, of aspiration, and of Christian 
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fortitude. We confess our own obligation to 


it for a better insight into ourselves, and a 
better appreciation of the duties of life. 


A FREE LANCE IN THE FIELD OF LIFE AND 
Lerrers. By William Cleaves Wilkinson. 
New York: Albert Mason. 


It is the manner of many reviewers to at- 
tempt to analyze the character of an author 
through the medium of his works, Nor are 
they in such cases content with suggestion 
and conjecture, but with their subject’s vol- 
ume of poems or essays in one hand and a 
pen in the other they proceed therefrom and 
therewith to read his principles, to dissect 
his morals, to lay bare the innermost work- 
ings of his heart —in short, to determine 
conclusively and beyond a shadow of doubt 
what he is and what he is not. Than 
this, in nine cases out of ten, no course 
could be more impossible of actual achieve- 
ment, or more mischievously misleading in 
its actual result. One might almost as well 
attempt to determine the color of a man’s 
skin by his overcoat, as the tone of his mor- 
als or the form of his religious belief by 
his writings; both are clothes—the over- 
coat corporeal, the writings mental, and eith- 
er may cover a whited sepulchre. Public 
performance is no criterion by which to judge 
of private condition ; to learn this we have 
only to follow the radiant, wish - granting 
fairy of the pantomime to the garret where 
all the power of her wand can not conjure 
up a mouthful of bread for her little one, or 
to mark how the face of the clown grows sad 
and care - worn in the greenroom long before 
the laughter he himself provoked has ceased 
to ring in the pit. Many a poet has sung of 
love while his heart was full of bitterness ; 
many a writer of moral precepts has been a 
rake in practice ; many there are of extrem- 
est views who have written nothing unortho- 
dox. We have compared a man’s writings to 
‘*mental clothes;”” we may venture to add 
that these clothes must be cut according to 
the fashion of the time, or their wearer is apt 
to be scouted by decent people. It does not 
do to tilt at windmills when a broken lance 
means starvation. 

We have often thought how astonished and 
perhaps amused an eminent writer must be 
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to find his mind laid bare to its ultimate mi- 
croscopic secret by one of these perspicacious 
reviewers ; to learn that the hero of his last 
novel, whose character he changed ten times 
at least to make it suit the gradual develop- 
ment of the plot, is a sublime conception, the 
result of years of study; to discover that the 
most commonplace piece of conversational 
by-play is the result of an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the secret workings of human nat- 
ure. Of course, there are exceptions to all 
this; the psychological critics are not always 
wrong—some men always think as they write, 
and some books professedly give their author’s 
views on a given subject—but we think that 
they are never with certainty right. 

Mr. Wilkinson wields a ‘‘ free lance in the 
field of life and letters;’’ not, however, he 
says, **in a belligerent sense. The chief em- 
phasis rests not on the noun, but on the ad- 
jective.’’? Now, it seems to us that Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s ‘* lance’? might not inappropriately 
be termed an ‘‘oyster-knife,”’ inasmuch as it 
is not wielded in defense or in attack so much 
as in prying open and laying bare the ‘*in- 
ner man’’ of his subjects; a ‘*/ree oyster- 
knife,’’ however, it could not well be called, 
because it neither works freely nor succeeds 
in opening much. Many of Mr. Wilkinson’s 
ideas are well worth remembering ; his crit- 
icisms upon the works of those of whom he 
treats— George Eliot, Lowell, Bryant, and 
Erasmus —are fair, well written, and doubt- 
less satisfactory to himself; but from his 
decisions respecting the character and pur- 
poses of George Eliot and Erasmus—decisions 
founded on their writings and not on any per- 
sonal acquaintance—we must be permitted 
to appeal, and at the same time respectfully 
to marvel at the almost supernatural perspi- 
cacity of the judge. 


THE CuBAN MARTYRS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Charles Stephenson. Davenport, Iowa: 
Day, Egbert & Fidlar. 

When it becomes our task to review the 
unpromising work of a would-be poet, espe- 
cially when that work is a first attempt, there 
is ever present to our mind’s eye the ghost of 
that mighty critic who once essayed to fear- 
fully ‘‘cut up”? the early productions of a 
certain ‘‘noble minor ”’ in the Edinburgh Re- 
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view. This figure lifts a warning finger, and 
seems to say: ‘* Beware of predictions con- 
cerning young poets; speak of their work 
according to its merit — young trees are the 
better for pruning; but beware of predic- 
tions, lest thou prove thyself a false prophet.’’ 
We will therefore content ourselves, when Mr. 
Stephenson inquires of his critics, 
“* Do you look for a Byron or Shelley 
To such a beginner as 1?” 

with answering that, after carefully consid- 
ering his efforts, we do not. 

The Cuban Martyrs is one of a class of 
books which of late years has become very 
numerous, There has probably been no 
time since poetry was invented that verse- 
makers have not arisen and claimed to be 
considered poets; the period of the Pagan 
renaissance, especially, was full of them. 
But, if lack of imagination and originality, 
infelicitous, dull, and stale themes, with oth- 
er like causes, prevented these men from be- 
ing poets, they at least, with but very few 
exceptions, understood and executed the me- 
chanical part of their work well enough, 
and their failure to cross the line that di- 
vides the verse - maker from the poet merely 
proves the truth of the adage —foeta nasci- 
tur, non fit. But the rhymesters of the new- 
ly arisen class above alluded to rank in 
their art as far below the verse - makers who 
continuaily sung the praises of Chloe and 
Daphnis and swains and shepherdesses as 
these do below the true poets. The insipid- 
ity and unoriginality of the verse-makers be- 
comes iaiserie and plagiarism in the rhyme- 
sters, and, while the former chose simple, if 
dull themes, the latter presume to grapple 
with subjects so far beyond their powers as 
to remind one of giants in rags when clad in 
such foolish doggerel. 

Mr. Stephenson deals largely in epigram 
and in withering sarcasm. Here are some 
specimens of his attainment in this direction : 
** That Samson was a man, the Scriptures tell, 

But I’m inclined to think he was a woman, 


Because he used to “‘ jaw” so wondrous well, 
Which, as we know, with women is quite common,” 
** When the modern Christian dies, 
The last thought flashing from his brain, 
Anent his mansion in the skies, 
Is, ‘ How much gold will it contain ?’" 
** When camp-meeting time begins, 
And men grow weary of their sins, 
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And hang around the Throne of Grace, 
With holy looks and lengthy face, 

Some pious prayer or hymn repeating — 
Then, my boy, look out for cheating!” 


Throughout the volume, such combinations 
as ‘*thou answered,”’ **thou loved,’’ ‘*thou 
motioned,”’ *‘ thou played,’’ ‘‘ thou seemed,”’ 
and so on, abound; in one instance we find 
*¢thou rejoiceth,’’ and in another ‘he wear- 
est,’ which are bad. As a sample of ‘‘ Ro- 
sita,’? we may quote the following portion of 
the resolve of the jilted Hubert : 


**T will plunge into life’s battles, I will build myself a 
name, 

When I die to leave behind me shining from the cliffs 
of Fame. 

“I will kneel before ambition, on her altar I will cast 

Every moral— mental — treasure, I will serve her to 
the last. 

On the pages of earth’s glory I will carve myself a 
name, 

Orators shall sound my praises, poets long shall sing 
my fame. 

* Coming ages long shall wonder, long shall wonder 
and revere, 

And the proudest of the future shall regard me as 
their peer, 
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Let the world roll down its pathway, but let each suc- 
ceeding sun, 

Bring no dark remembrance with it of the winters 
that are gone.” 


Grammatical errors abound, while in the 
way of typographical mistakes the book is 
really a curiosity. We might have said some 
very severe things about this little volume, 
but have refrained from doing so for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, we were propitiated 
by the artless little conundrum with which 
the book opens, and which we have already 
quoted ; and, in the second place, a ‘dull 
world’ and ‘‘envious critics’? are given to 
understand that their remarks will not be 
heeded in case the work pays, in the follow- 
ing stanza, conspicuously placed at the end 
of the volume, and entitled 


“A WORD AT PARTING. 

Go, little book, upon thy dangerous way ; 

To make thee worthy I have done my best, 
And if thou fail’st to live thy “ little day,” 

The fault with thee, and thee alone, must rest. 
My hopes are for thy good ; I warmly pray 

That the dull world will recognize thy worth: 
And if at last thou thy expenses pay, 
Despite what envious critics choose to say, 

Then shall I not regret thy having birth,” 





